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ABOR DAY, 1931, finds our nation facing a crucial test of its 
capacity. We are facing the problem of what we can do about 
more than five millions of wage-earners without jobs and ap- 

proximately an equal number working part time and forced to live 
upon a part income. 

Working people must earn money in order to live. Money is 
necessary for food, shelter and clothing. Wage-earners depend upon 
wage-earning opportunities for earning their incomes. That is why 
a job is so important and why the loss of a job may be a greater 
tragedy even than death. 

These ten millions of wage-earners have invested their lives and 
their creative capacities in their jobs. They have had great pride in 

making the things the nation needs. The 
Labor Asks the engineer who runs the train, the printer who 
Right to Organize sets the type in the report of the debt mora- 
torium, the telegraph operator who cables 
the message across, the baker who makes wholesome bread for boys 
and girls, the shoe workers who make their sturdy shoes—all these 
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producing workmen have a pride in their jobs and identify themselves 
with their separate industries. They have put something into their 
work that entitles them to consideration as partners in the industry, 
participating in its councils and with a permanence of relationship to 
be definitely set forth in their work contracts. 

This is a problem that is squarely up to industry. Men and 
women ask for jobs in order to earn their daily bread. They do not 
ask for charity or doles—at the best these are only pallatives. They 
ask those who undertake the responsibility of managing industries to 
give steady employment to those employed to carry out the work of 
industries. 

The buying power of our nation must balance its producing power. 
This means that the returns from industries must be distributed with 
greater justice. It means that the work hours which represent job 
opportunities must be more equally distributed by limiting the work- 
day and work-week to such standards as will enable each to have a job. 

Either the present order of industry must solve this question or 
give way to another order. 

The American Federation of Labor believes the first step in solv- 
ing the problem is to accept Labor as a functional element in produc- 
tion and to grant it participation accordingly. Workers organized in 
trade unions would be able to advance their interests in industry with 
greater equity. Employers and financiers have opposed unions because 
they knew unions would assure wage-earners higher wages and a share 
in the profits of industry. 

Give workers a right to organize in unions to advance their inter- 
est and give the underprivileged the opportunity to achieve propor- 
tionate participation in progress and we shall be in a position to move 
forward and to stabilize our gains. 

Does any employer think that organized workers could be held to 
substandard wages, or remain content without a five-day week with a 
six to eight-hour day, or continue to accept lay-offs due to bad man- 
agement? 

Does any employer or any citizen reallv think that we would not 
be a more prosperous and a more powerful nation if these standards 
were established ? 

Labor Day, 1931, is a reminder of our responsibility to assure 
wage-earners free and equal opportunity to organize and promote 
their interests financially, industrially and spiritually. We ask that 
this Labor Day be devoted to constructive planning to extend trade- 
unionism. An obligation rests upon the Government and the public to 
see that our right to organize be maintained untrammeled. 
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Budget the The best relief that can be offered an unem- 
Unemployed ployed person is a job. The only way to 

immediately provide jobs for over five million 
persons is to get the cooperation of those who control jobs for putting 
into effect a general plan on a uniform scale. 

Those who control jobs are employers and their technicians, those 
who supply the credit and workers who must work under the plan 
agreed upon. A conference of representatives of such groups called 
by the President of the United States should determine the general 
plan and allocate to each industry its quota of unemployed. Each 
industry would then arrange to do its part. Such a method would 
absorb the majority of the unemployed. 

There would of course be expense connected with such a plan. 
This expense should be balanced against the funds that would other- 
wise have to go into relief if the unemployed did not get work and 
against the costs of a business depression. The method of budgeting 
the unemployed would give them the opportunity to earn their liveli- 
hood. It is a productive investment of capital whereas capital spent 
in relief is not consumed directly. 

Labor is anxious to have thought and resources concentrated on 
efforts that will help solve present difficulties. 

If every industry will take on its quota of the unemployed, reduce 
the work-week for all while maintaining wage rates, our united indus- 
tries will pull us up to the level of better business. 


Supreme Court One of the most constructive services that 
Nominations the American Federation of Labor has ren- 

dered the nation was its opposition to the 
confirmation of the nomination of Judge Parker to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The change in the spirit and trend of Supreme 
Court decisions has done much to restore confidence in the judiciary. 
Notable recent decisions have reflected a conception of justice as evolv- 
ing out of the facts of concrete situations. Changing conditions of 
life and work, changing techniques in industry, changing economic 
relationships, necessarily make changes in the values we place upon 
acts and purposes. 

Upon the jurist devolves responsibility for interpreting situations 
and balance of interests and rights, and defining standards of conduct. 
Principles applied by judges must be consistent with practical experi- 
ence in order to assure justice. Blind and unthinking application of 
precedents and classifications paralyzes justice. 

The man whose thinking is inflexible, who does not have reverence 
for the rights and capacities of human beings and who does not face 
the facts and forces of practical living, aware of trends and keen in 
discrimination, is not fitted to sit as a judge passing upon human liber- 
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ties. In addition to being learned in law, a worthy judge must be 
learned in human nature and practical problems. 

The whole structure of organized society comes before the courts 
for review. In the immediate future problems growing out of our 
use of the air for transportation and communication, will come before 
courts for the defining of rights in this new dimension. The status of 
wage-earners and their rights will be defined more broadly and more 
sharply as understanding of the economic relationships is developed. 

These illustrations indicate why nominations to the Supreme 
Court are of utmost importance in maintaining our national traditions. 
The Court typifies one of the three equal divisions of our Government. 
Unless it is guided by humanitarian principles the purpose of our Gov- 
ernment breaks down. 

It is of first order importance that constructive groups be pre- 
pared to suggest and support qualified jurists for this most important 
governmental service. To be prepared in advance of the need is part 
of wisdom. The American Federation of Labor is prepared to con- 
tinue its opposition to nominations representing blind adherence to 
customs and precedents. We want judges devoted to the constant 
search for balance between precedent and justice. 


National Economic When the Farm Board offered to withhold 
Planning surplus cotton from the market if cotton 

planters would tear up every third row of 
cotton in their fields, in order to bring down the year’s crop to more 
manageable proportions, a storm of protest broke loose. But the only 
counter proposals are restrictive measures and nowhere is there on 
attempt to break through the futile tragedy of Southern farmers going 
without food and clothing because they raise too much cotton. 

What should be done is to increase the world’s cotton crop and to 
enable all to buy according to their needs. This is a problem of level- 
ing up—not restriction. 

The per capita retail sales in South Carolina were $171.98 ; Geor- 
gia, $212.32; North Carolina, $234.72; Virginia, $246.42; Alabama, 
$198.19; Mississippi, $205.92; Tennessee, $248.36. If these could 
be raised to the higher levels of the higher-wage states, we could make 
a comparison on the cotton surplus: $475.80 in Connecticut; $482.50 
in Oregon; $483.23 in Illinois; $575.12 in New York; $575.73 in Cali- 
fornia; $681.65 in the District of Columbia. 

Cotton can not take care of its surplus without the cooperation 
of other industries. The Southern textile mills are handicapped by 
the poverty of Southern agriculture. The South has need for greater 
diversification of crops and industries and more capital. All industries 
need to learn the important lesson of the wealth in their by-products. 
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It is a very inadequate executive who is not studying the problem of 
elimination of waste in using raw materials. 

The farmer needs to talk with the canners and the manufac- 
turers; the manufacturers need contacts with workers in order to know 
their needs and wants; the paper industry needs to coordinate plans 
with the sugar-cane factories. Steel and the toolmakers serve practi- 
cally all of the other industries. Joint discussion of the problems of all 
industries will lead to coordinated thinking and planning. 

A single industry is impotent to maintain prosperity but all in- 
dustry can unite to control developments. 

Regular reviewing of the problems of all industries will disclose 
the forces working against common interests and help to develop con- 
structive measures. Out of joint deliberation comes better balanced 
decision than could possibly come from more restricted counsel. 

An integrated business structure is something different from the 
totals of its various parts. It is a balance of forces. 

What is needed is an examination of conditions in order to diag- 
nose the trouble and determine the remedy. No one group can per- 
form the function. The collected wisdom and experience of all parti- 
cipating groups is needed. 

Labor continues to urge upon the President of the United States 
the need for national economic counsel. 


Cooperation vs. " Again the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
Exploitation has raised the war flag and turned to its 
ancient policy of wage cuts and price wars. 
It is the largest coal company in the state. The second largest com- 
pany, the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, has been maintaining a 
high wage scale, believing the high-wage principle necessary to stab- 
ilize costs, markets and the industry. It is the only company in the 
industry that holds low wages are the cause of industrial conflict, and 
lead to marketing and production methods that wreck the industry. 
Those controlling the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company have 
been responsible for such conspicuous and costly blunders that they 
now have no right to continue this avowed policy in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion. 
Following the last civil warfare for which the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company was responsible, the company put in an employee-repre- 
sentation plan which is an extension of management’s functions and 
not an agency of the miners. It has steadfastly refused to go to the 
heart of industrial problems which would put balance in organization 
of industry, so that it would be operated for mutual benefit and with 
the participating agreement in policy decision by those functionally 
concerned. 
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Price wars mean a disorganized market and a wrecked industry, 
which wastes the income that should go to its employees and others. 

That the wage cut was unnecessary is obvious from experience 
of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, which in 1930 maintained its 
wage scale without increasing its production costs despite the fact that 
total output was reduced. The union wage scale of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company was higher than that of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron even before its cut. This company does not believe that wage 
cuts are the way to lift the industry out of depression. 

Wage-earners are already paying a share of the costs in part-time 
work. To reduce wage rates is to inflict a permanent injury to meet 
a temporary situation. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron has an unusual opportunity to 
show capacity for leadership and management. The simple prin- 
ciple of mutuality of interests and welfare will show the way through 
present problems. Exploitation is not the basis for lasting prosperity 
as the coal industry must realize. 

The President of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company made an 
appeal to the man who can instantly reverse the price-cutting, wage- 
slashing policy, in order that he might be personally conscious of con- 
sequences of the policy of his representatives. 

In the meanwhile, Labor and the advocates of industrial justice 
can help by supporting in every possible way the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company. 


Achievement in Both the American Federation of Labor and 
Wage Maintenance the nation have a right to feel proud of one 

big achievement out of this depression—our 
success in maintaining wage rates. Despite the severity of the crisis, 
wage cuts have been confined to smaller companies or to the misman- 
aged industries. During the first twelve months of 1930 the number 
of firms reporting wage cuts, per 100 firms reporting, were 6.7 per 
cent; for the first six months of 1931, 9.9 per cent. This amounts to 
16.6 per cent for the 18 months. Contrast this to 92.7 per cent for 
1921! 

This means that the high-wage principle has planted itself firmly 
in our business system. Business at last realizes that high wages are an 
investment in the stabilization of prosperity. Unless income in the 
form of wages goes to wage-earners, there is not enough consumer 
credit to move goods out of retail stores at a steady rate that will 
enable industry to operate continuously. 

Workers’ incomes have been reduced by part time and layoffs, 
but with wage rates maintained, workers are in a position to recapture 
prosperity without having to regain a lost level of living. 
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Those employers who honestly believe in high wages have re- 
turned to other and more fruitful fields to decrease operating expenses. 
Economies in buying and selling, elimination of wastes in production, 
cheaper credit, deflation of securities in fields that reduce production 
costs. 

Wage cuts defeat themselves because they lower morale and per- 
manently impair the work capacity of employees and decrease the 
possibilities of selling the firm’s product. 

Our success in maintaining wage levels is due to the conviction 
and the courage of industrialists and trade unions. Opposition has 
come from bankers, employers with limited vision and some econo- 
mists. 

We hope to make progress by convincing responsible industrial 
executives and establishing a control over credit that will assure con- 
structive practices. But the greatest power to establish and maintain 
the high-wage principle lies with workers in their organized capacity. 
Unless workers themselves set about the task of maintaining wages 
they can not count upon security. Unless we look out for our own 
interests, we can count upon getting just appreciation only in our 
funeral orations, for the rest we have to think and plan to get what 
we want. 

The trade union is essential for establishing and maintaining the 
high-wage principle. 


A Wrong Basis Throughout the world we see the ruin 

wrought by the business principle that sought 
wealth by exploiting others. Nations and individuals have tried to 
benefit themselves by impoverishing others. Sharp practices on a 
large scale are condoned if resulting in wealth. 

In contrast with the practice of acquiring wealth and power by 
taking advantage of another, is the developing concept of mutuality 
of interests and progress. The greatest and most substantial wealth 
will come when wealth is due to production, not manipulation or specu- 
lation—the reverse of present practices. 

Our present business practices represent the spirit and practices 
of exploitation. They have brought the world to an impasse. 

Sustained prosperity can rest only on sound progress for all the 
group—whether individuals or nations are concerned. 

In our own country we are suffering from the principles of exploi- 
tation applied to various relationships. Our business depression was 
ushered in by an unparalleled orgy of speculation. In a dilemma when 
financial agencies could do more to restore prosperity than any other 
one group, bankers began to take to cover. 

Banks have been very timid because they knew better than any one 
else the extent and the kind of inflation that had been permitted in the 
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last decade—the counterfeit securities that had been issued in mergers, 
the overcapitalization in the construction industry, inflation of stock 
prices on the stock exchange, gambling in stocks on an unprecedented 
scale, made possible by easy credit furnished by the banks. 

Banks are bulging with money so that they are limiting savings 
deposits and interest on time and checking deposits, and are said to 
have almost forced loans upon individuals and foreign governments. 
They have ordered wage cuts as a prerequisite to credit arrangements. 

Because the banker judges production problems only by the bal- 
ance sheet, he does not understand the interplay of economic forces of 
production. Banks have aided the present trend to saving by urging 
wage cuts. Investment bankers, who have promoted mergers and 
holding companies, have been responsible for ordering wage cuts. 

Investors whose securities are sharply deflated find it difficult to 
meet obligations. Heads of families who lost jobs or investments 
have been unable to meet payments on homes and life insurance. 
What are bankers doing to provide a moratorium for such individuals 
whose need is just as urgent for them as was that of the German nation 
for the German people? 

There is real bitterness in reflection that such losses to those who 
have been earning their income mean gains to the speculators and 
financiers. Low prices of several stocks means that the foundations 
of many fortunes are being laid in this period of adversity. The 
profiteers of a business depression are just as conscienceless as the 
profiteers of war. 

This year has brought the largest bank failure in history, in 
addition to many small failures. 

Banks have been building up a dictatorship in industry that has 
resulted in exploitation of industries and workers. 

The hope of the future lies in our ability to put business and 
human relations upon a basis of mutuality and real community of 
interests. 


A Principle of When workers are able to do more work in 
Balance shorter time, should not the work-day be 

shortened proportionately? In the decade 
between 1919 and 1929, productivity per manufacturing worker per 
hour increased 54 per cent. This means that he could produce in 34 
(?) hours work that formerly required 52 hours. 

If the work-week is not shortened proportionately to increased 
productivity, technical progress creates unemployment. This makes 
science the enemy of the wage-earner. But science is inherently an ally 
of humanity. The trouble lies in unwise utilization of technical prog- 
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ress. Better control of our material forces should provide leisure for 
other creative activities if we would organize living so as to promote 
human development. 

Better balance of industrial forces is necessary to maintain busi- 
ness prosperity. Unless we prevent unemployment we restrict buying 
power—the credit upon which all industries ultimately depend. 

With more than five millions unemployed and about as many 
working part time, there is no good reason why the five-day week 
should not be immediately put into effect. 

Steadily testimony accumulates demonstrating the practicability 
of the five-day week. 

Norman McClave, president of the National Association of Fur- 
niture Manufacturers, recently said: 

“The general feeling among large manufacturers at this time is 
to maintain wages at their present scale. In our divisional meetings, 
the manufacturers were called upon to express their views and the 
sentiment was strongly against any wage cuts in the United States at 
this time. Many manufacturers said that they had placed their plants 
on a five-day, forty-hour week basis, and through increased efficiency 
were effecting savings in production costs and at the same time main- 
taining a high standard of construction.” 

Carleton E. Palmer, president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, said 
after six months experience with the five-day week: 

“Ten years ago the working week was 49 hours; today we operate 
40 hours a week, a reduction of 18.3 per cent. Production costs during 
this entire period have shown a constant decrease year by year, until 
today your company operates at the lowest cost per dollar of sales in 
its history. 

“In large operations where we can maintain an actual check-up 
on efficiency, it was found that production in the five-day week 
amounted to 98% per cent of the production heretofore attained in 
5% days, or that 7.5 per cent of the 9 per cent cut in working time 
was picked up in added efficiency of the five-day week. 

“Results obtained from the aggregate of a large number of 
smaller operations indicate that the five-day week gave even better 
results.” 

When the Squibb Company put in the five day week, it guaranteed 
to ali regular employees their positions regardless of business condi- 
tions, stipulating that dismissals should occur only for-unsatisfactory 
service. 

A universal five-day week would not only help to pull us out of 
this depression, but would enable us to find the way to sustained pros- 


perity. 





THE CENSUS OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


Its Scope and Accomplishments 


ALANSON D. MoREHOUSE 


Chief, Construction Section, Distribution Division, Bureau of the Census 


ROM time immemorial the con- 

struction industry has been of 

prime importance to mankind. 
One of the first construction projects 
of ancient times of which we have a 
detailed record was commenced about 
1011 B. C. when Solomon, King of 
Israel, began the erection of a temple 
of worship. This construction proj- 
ect for seven years affected directly 
and indirectly the lives of untold thou- 
sands of men. The building of the 
temple furnished employment for 
70,000 laborers and 80,000 skilled 
artisans. This force was supervised 
in its work by 3,600 foremen. 

Human skill has changed but 
slightly during the last 3,000 years, 
but modern inventive genius has de- 
vised ways and means whereby the 
results of King Solomon’s seven years 
of labor could be accomplished in 
much less time, and with but a small 
part of the labor which it was neces- 
sary to use in those days. It is ques- 
tionable, however, if modern meth- 
ods and equipment produce any finer 
workmanship or buildings of greater 
architectural beauty than those con- 
structed by the ancient craftsmen. 

Construction has progressed from 
the stage of providing man with 
shelter against the inclemencies of the 
weather to an industry which, in the 
United States, has reached an esti- 
mated annual valuation of upward of 
$7,000,000,000. 


Construction today, as in ancient 
times, affects the lives and well-being 
of vast numbers of men not directly 
connected with it. This is due to the 
wide variety of materials and equip- 
ment used by the industry. Active 
construction stimulates manufacturing 
of building materials and equipment, 
thereby furnishing employment to 
both skilled and unskilled labor in 
these lines. 

As construction expanded, the ever- 
increasing need for unity of action 
prompted architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and labor to establish organ- 
izations to promote their individual 
interests and the welfare of the indus- 
try asa whole. These organizations, 
together with private statistical con- 
cerns and certain Government agen- 
cies, have conducted many surveys in 
order to obtain basic statistical in- 
formation upon which to outline plans 
of action which would eliminate waste 
and promote efficiency in the industry. 
The results of these surveys, which 
were, of necessity, limited in scope, 
impressed these organizations with 
the desirability of a complete national 
survey which would secure informa- 
tion that could be applied to all 
phases of the industry. The cost of a 
comprehensive national survey, while 
entirely justified by the results which 
would be obtained, was, of course, 
prohibitive for private agencies. The 
Bureau of the Census already having 
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THE CENSUS OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


a complete organization in operation 
for handling the forthcoming census, 
furnished an ideal vehicle for making 
a survey of the construction industry. 
A national contractors’ committee, 
therefore, took the necessary steps to 
have a survey of the construction in- 
dustry included in the Census of Dis- 
tribution which 
was taken for the 
year of 1929. 

The first prob- 
lem presented in 
the construction 
census was the 
preparation of a 
questionnaire 
broad enough in 
its scope to obtain 
the information 
so vital to the in- 


dustry, and at the 
same time not be 
unduly burden- 
some to the con- 
tractors required 
to report their 


business. In the 
preparation of 
the questionnaire 
some of the major 
items included were inquiries as to the 
description ‘of establishments, pro- 
prietors and firm members, salaried 
employees, skilled and unskilled labor, 
contractors’ equipment, and other 
items of expense. Inquiries were 
also included showing the type of gen- 
eral contract and subcontract work 
performed, together with value of 
work performed by class of construc- 
tion, class of ownership, subcontract 
work let during the year, value of 
construction work performed by loca- 
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tion, and materials and equipment in- 
stalled by the contractor. The in- 
quiry concerning salaried employees 
called for the number and salaries paid 
to officers and all members of the 
clerical staff, also number and salaries 
paid to superintendents, foremen and 
others in a supervisory capacity. The 
number of skilled 
and unskilled 
workmen employ- 
ed by the contrac- 
tor, on or near 
the fifteenth of 
each month, was 
called for, to- 
gether with the 
total wages paid 
during the year to 
such employees. 

This informa- 
tion was neces- 
sary in order to 
properly show 
the seasonal trend 
of labor in the 
construction _in- 
dustry, not only 
for the industry 
as a whole, but 
for the various types of work 
handled by general contractors and 
subcontractors, there being a notice- 
able difference in seasonal character- 
istics according to the different classes 
of work handled. Information was 
also collected as to time lost due to 
strikes and lockouts, also time lost by 
accidents. The number of hours and 
days constituting a working week was 
also included. 

The item of building materials 
alone required much thought and 
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study. The committee in charge of 
the preparation of the questionnaire 
was keenly aware of the desirability 
of obtaining data upon all kinds of 
construction materials and equipment, 
and also of the impossibility of in- 
cluding any more than the major items 
without working a hardship upon the 
contractors. The questionnaire in its 
final form consequently contained a 
list of 34 kinds or groups of construc- 
tion materials and equipment con- 
sidered by the committee to be of 
primary importance. In the prepara- 
tion of the questionnaire the Con- 
struction Section is indebted to the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the National Associa- 
tion of Builders’ Exchanges and 
others for many valuable suggestions 
and assistance rendered. 

The second problem was to locate, 
so far as possible, all the contractors 
in the United States. In securing the 
names of contractors, letters were 
addressed to the various contractors’ 
associations and builders’ exchanges, 
chambers of commerce, lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers associations, 
mayors of cities, and others, request- 
ing that they furnish us with a list 
of contractors operating in their local- 
ities. Telephone directories were ob- 
tained for practically all cities of over 
10,000 population for use in prepar- 
ing the list. These activities covered 
a period of six months and resulted 
in listing about 220,000 contractors 
distributed throughout the United 
States. 

The actual canvass, which was con- 
ducted by mail and also with the as- 
sistance of the field enumeration 
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force, was inaugurated in March of 
1930, and practically all question- 
naires were received prior to January, 
1931. 

At this point it may be well to em- 
phasize the scope of this canvass. In 
addition to general contractors and 
subcontractors, we canvassed opera- 
tive and speculative builders. While, 
strictly speaking, they are not contrac- 
tors, inasmuch as there ‘s no contract 
involved in their operations, their ac- 
tivities form a considerable factor in 
the use of construction labor and 
building materials. A vast amount 
of remodeling, repairing and jobbing 
was also included, as well as new con- 
struction. Certain classes of manu- 
facturers, such as steel fabricators, 
often sell their product at a certain 
price erected on the job. The erec- 
tion or installation by a manufacturer 
of building materials, of his products, 
was in every known case included. 
Such reports, of course, only covered 
the construction phase of his opera- 
tions. Many dealers in building ma- 
terials operate similarly to the manu- 
facturer and maintain a construction 
or installation department of their 
business. This department was can- 
vassed regardless of whether they 
operated under contract or otherwise. 

For various reasons, it was not 
deemed feasible in this first census to 
secure a detailed report from all con- 
tractors, and consequently our ques- 
tionnaire called for a complete report 
only from those whose business in the 
year of 1929 amounted to $25,000 or 
over. No report was required on 
force account or day-labor construc- 
tion of the common carriers, public 
utilities, commercial concerns, Fed- 
eral or state governments and munici- 
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palities. Construction work done 
under contract for these various 
groups is, of course, reported by the 
contractors. 

Statistics as a result of this canvass, 
which for some states are about to be 
published, are revealing a wealth of 
detailed information which will be of 
the utmost value, not only to the con- 
tractors and labor, but to manufac- 
turers and dealers whose business is 
dependent upon the activities of the 
contractors. Building material supply 
dealers and manufacturers are keenly 
interested in securing accurate infor- 
mation as to actual and potential mar- 
kets for their products. The methods 
of marketing construction materials 
have undergone few changes of real 
importance for many years. Manu- 
facturers and dealers are reluctant to 
make radical changes in their methods 
of procedure without reliable data on 
our national distribution system, and 
statistics which clearly indicate market 
possibilities on a national scale. The 
compilation of these construction sta- 
tistics is revealing information which 
will be very useful in helping to solve 
these marketing problems. 

Statistics, to be of the greatest 
value, must be presented not only on a 
national scale but also for relatively 
small areas, in order that intelligent 
comparisons may be made. We are 
presenting, in addition to a report for 
the entire United States, a complete 
analysis for each state and for the 93 
cities having a population of 100,000 
or over a:cording to the census of 
1930. In all state reports a detailed 
analysis is presented for the principal 
city in the state, regardless of its pop- 
ulation. Consequently, detailed re- 


ports are presented for 16 cities hav- 
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ing a population of less than 100,000. 
These state and city reports will show, 
in addition to other information as 
called for on the questionnaire, the 
value of each kind of material used, 
also the materials and values as used 
by general contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, operative builders and others, 
according to type of work handled. 
An analysis by counties gives data only 
on the five principal items of expense. 

The construction industry employs, 
according to estimates, over 1% 
million men. Organized labor, in 
furtherance of its policy of honest 
work for honest pay, is naturally in- 
terested in securing statistics on labor 
conditions directly affecting such a 
large group of men. 

Statistics on the construction indus- 
try as a unit, while of great value, can 
not be applied to all problems con- 
fronting the contractor. The general 
contractor’s expense items are in an 
entirely different ratio from those of 
the operative builder or subcon- 
tractor’s. Subcontractors’ expense 
items also vary considerably according 
to the type of work in which they are 
engaged. The subcontractor’s prin- 
cipal items of expense are for wages 
paid and materials, whereas the gen- 
eral contractor, in addition to wages 
and materials, often has large expense 
items in equipment and subcontract 
work let. 

Statistics will be presented showing 
general contractors classified by type 
of work, such as railroad, street pav- 
ing, waterworks, building, et cetera. 

For census purposes, “operative 
builders,” “speculative builders” and 
“developers,” as they are known in 
different localities, are placed in a 
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class by themselves, as in their opera- 
tions they are acting in the dual ca- 
pacity of owner and builder. 

Subcontractors’ statistics will be 
presented, as in the case of general 
contractors, by type of work per- 
formed. State and city reports will 
show approximately 20 classifications 
for subcontractors and 13 for general 
contractors. The number of classifi- 
cations will, of course, vary consider- 
ably in different areas. 

Under the different classifications 
shown, information will be available 
as to the number of companies, type 
of company organization, value of 
construction, wages paid, cost of ma- 
terials, subcontract work performed 
and let. Separate tabulations will 


also show number and seasonal em- 
ployment of all classes of labor, value 
of equipment purchased, rental paid, 


with inventory value and percentage 
of equipment owned, working week, 
accidents, fatalities and various items 
of overhead expense. 

In addition to statistics according 
to type of work handled by general 
contractors and subcontractors, a 
special tabulation will show the value 
of work performed by class of owner- 
ship, such as private, community, or 
public works construction. 

The many deductions which can 
readily be made from these reports 
will be of the greatest interest and 
value. However, space forbids dis- 
cussing them at this time. 

The conduct of a census, especially 
inaugurating a new canvass, involves 
a vast amount of work which can 
hardly be appreciated except by those 


directly connected with it. We have 
been particularly fortunate in having 
the support and assistance not only of 
organizations interested in securing 
the data to be collected, but of the 
contractors who, in many instances, 
have made unusual efforts to furnish 
complete and detailed information. 
Remarkably few contractors have 
hesitated to furnish information, and 
many have written the Bureau for 
data. 

Many amusing instances occur dur- 
ing a census. One of the most diffi- 
cult schedules to secure was from a 
concern whose activities amounted to 
several million dollars in 1929. The 
auditing office of this concern didn’t 
seem to be sold on the idea of the 
census, but both before and after re- 
ceiving their report we received let- 
ters from a high official of the com- 
pany expressing his approval of our 
efforts and asking for all of our pub- 
licity matter and construction data as 
soon as it became available. It would 
be most interesting to hear his com- 
ments if he could be advised of our 
difficulties in obtaining the report of 
his company. 

The preliminary work necessary in 
preparing the contractors’ question- 
naires for tabulation is nearing com- 
pletion, and we are at the present time 
engaged in the preparation of final 
state reports. Within the next few 
months reports for various states will 
be available, and the industry will be 
in possession of much data which are 
so necessary for the proper coordi- 
nation of its many and varied activi- 
ties. 
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CANNED MUSIC 


Joserpu N. WEBER 


President, American Federation of Musicians 


HE American Federation of 
Musicians realizes that the in- 

* troduction and development of 
machines can not be hindered, but 
holds that the indiscriminate dis- 
charge of workers by reason of such 
introduction and development con- 
stitutes a problem with which the en- 
tire civilized world eventually will 
have to cope. This problem must be 
considered objectively, for the reason 
that not only workers, but the entire 
social structure will be affected by 
the depressing economic consequences 
which are certain to follow the con- 
tinued displacing of workers by ma- 
chines. This creates a problem for 
all branches of society in general, and 
this the American Federation of Musi- 
cians has kept in mind so as to more 
clearly realize its own position in this 
more and more all-absorbing human 
problem. 

The introduction of machines which 
results in the discharge of workers 
instead of a reduction in working days 
and hours and the hardships of labor 
is not a blessing for the masses. So 
long as this continues, introduction 
of machines, instead of bringing about 
mass enjoyment of a shorter work- 
week and work-day and the lightening 
of labor, creates misery through dis- 
placing workers and as a consequence 
also retards progress and prosperity 
by reducing the purchasing power of 
the masses. The fallacy that machine 
introduction always creates new indus- 
try has long since been exploded. It 
has done so in individual instances, as, 
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for example, the automobile industry, 
but, in the main introduction of ma- 
chines in all industry has merely re- 
sulted in the cheapening of overhead 
of production and loss of employment 
to multitudes of workers. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has pointed the way to a practical 
solution of this problem by suggesting 
that machine use and development be 
confined to cheapening the production 
cost of commodities and as a surcease 
of excessive hard labor; at the same 
time through proper regulation and 
reducing working time, a reduction in 
the number of workers employed may 
be avoided. 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has realized that no class of 
workers—be they common laborers, 
white-collar workers, those skilled in 
trades or employed in banks, on 
farms, railroads, et cetera—can see 
themselves set apart and remain un- 
affected by conditions which, due to 
technological unemployment, aside 
from the general depression, lowers 
the economic strength of the masses 
and will continue to do so unless a 
remedy is found. 

In the past at least one class of 
employers which employed many of 
the highly skilled musicians was en- 
tirely dependent upon us, but, due to 
the introduction of machines, this is 
tio longer so. We realize that music\ 
is not a material commodity, that in a 
higher sense it represents the poetic 
side of the soul. As a cultural agent 
it is indispensable to society, but in 
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itself has not the attributes of a mate- 
rial necessity. The tendency of music 
to cover the entire field of human 
emotion, from the common and trivial 
to the mystic, beautifying and soul- 
inspiring, is bound up in the tempera- 
ment and genius of its exponents. 
spirit and soul-inspiring qualities 
of music preclude its mechanization, 
yet it was attempted and resulted in 
economic misery to thousands of musi- 
cians. It availed us nothing that the 
music through mechanization was re- 
duced to emotionless, rasping sounds, 
bearing even less resemblance to gen- 
uine artistic performance than a cheap 
chromo copy to a masterpiece. Ma- 
chines entered the realm of music and 
caused a retrogression in the art and 
a perversion of it for the purpose of 
profit, and the attempt appeared en- 
tirely successful for the time being. 

To meet these conditions was in- 
deed a problem. To withhold the 
services of musicians in the manufac- 
ture of sound would, inasmuch as only 
a handful of musicians was necessary, 
avail us nothing and would have in- 
vited the ridicule of the people. It 
would have involved us in assuming 
the attitude that the people on the 
North American continent could only 
see, hear or listen to what the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians had 
approved. 

Some members of our Federation 
were of the opinion that all it was 
necessary to do in order to stop the 
development of canned music was to 
call a strike in the canned music fac- 
tories in Hollywood, and for a time 
our organization seriously considered 
taking this step, but shortly became 
aware of the futility of doingso. We 
realized that decisions which con- 
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cerned far-reaching policies and havy- 
ing far-reaching consequences must 
not be arrived at except as the result 
of a thorough study and consideration 
of all the elements involved. There- 
fore we set our faces against canned 
music without having committed the 
error of attempting to hinder its 
manufacture. We were confronted 
with a situation which was of interest 
to millions of the citizens of the 
United States and Canada. Millions 
patronize the moving-picture theaters 
in the United States and Canada each 
week, and this means that in nine 
months their number exceeds that of 
the entire population of the United 
States and Canada. Approximately 
800 million paid admission to theaters 
during the prosperous year of 1929. 
Millions upon millions, for the time 
being at least, acclaimed the develop- 
ment of picture and sound. As a re- 
sult the decrease in employment of 
the theater musicians became fearful. 
What was to be done in a condition 
which could have nothing but the 
lowering of the standard of life of the 
musician as a result? Nothing short 
of an appeal to the public impressing 
them with the fact that machine-made 
music does not constitute progress in 
the art and would limit the field of 
professional musicianship to such an 
extent that, progress in music being 
stopped, we would become a nation of 
listeners instead of producers of real 
music. As a consequence, advertising 
in the public press was taken under 
advice and the advertising campaign 
of our Federation was the result. The 
object of this advertising campaign 
was a direct appeal to the multitudes 
to join the Music Defense League, 
with the idea of calling to the atten- 
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tion of the public that machine music 
is not progress in the art of music 
and that entirely synthetic theatrical 
performances offered to the public are 
less than they are entitled to hear 
and see, as such performances are en- 
tirely devoid of human appeal, soul 
and temperament. Millions of sym- 
pathizers joined the League, with the 
result that the sound picture—that is, 
the picture with continual music and a 
grind-organ effect—no longer is manu- 
factured to the extent it formerly was. 
As a matter of fact its production has 
been reduced over 60 per cent. The 
public especially resents canned musi- 
cal shows and revues. This is evi- 


denced by the fact that their manufac- 
ture has been reduced to a minimum. 
The impression which our progressive 
propaganda made on the public was 


tremendous. The value of our adver- 
tisements was readily recognized. A 
statement appeared in Alsop Glim’s 
column in Printer’s Ink, a periodical 
which critically reviews all sorts of 
advertisements, which had the follow- 
ing to say of the advertisements of the 
Federation: 


“For instance they like the ‘masked 
robot’ campaign which the American 
Federation of Musicians is now run- 
ning to combat ‘canned music in the 
theaters.’ It’s slowly getting them; 
that is really a double triumph, for 
they do go to the movies a good deal, 
like music average well and have never 
cared whether the music came from a 
phonograph, an organ, an orchestra 
or anything else. Now they’re be- 
ginning to care. 

“The ‘masked robot’ illustrations 
are negative in their approach. They 
are vivid and arresting; they actually 
make you feel that you are being 
cheated. But they don’t make you say 
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‘Ugh’! They lead right into the 
story; they are part of the story.” 


We did awaken the public con- 
science to the inferiority of canned 
music. Through our advertisements 
we have placed our organization in 
the foreground in the fight for living 
music and caused a general discussion 
of the subject in editorials in the 
daily press and in periodicals. It also 
enlisted the support of national music 
clubs and women’s clubs, all of which 
endorsed our position. Through all 
this we have not only become the 
champions of living music but prac- 
tically an authority so far as the ques- 
tion of perpetuation of the art of 
music is concerned. 

Cinemas are no longer as popular 
as they were. No doubt readjustment 
in the theatrical amusement world 
will eventually lead to the employment 
of more musicians in theaters. At the 
present time the depression retards 
the speedy development of the situa- 
tion. The results of the depression 
are especially aggravated in the the- 
atrical world for the reason that the 
country is overseated; that is to say, 
there are far too many theaters. This 
was the result of the competition among 
theatrical corporations, which in a 
measure still continues but is not as 
keen as formerly. The compiling of 
a list of those who have become mem- 
bers of the Music Defense League has 
not as yet been completed. The work 
is stupendous. We realized that a 
fight against technological unemploy- 
ment would have availed us nothing, 
hence we waged a cultural fight. In 
this we had the sympathy of the entire 
country and Canada. It is true that 
the movie talkie is still with us and I 
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dare say will remain, but will not pre- 
empt for itself the entire theatrical 
amusement field; and this as a result 
of the propaganda waged by the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Today if a talkie does not carry an 
interesting story it is short-lived. Con- 
versely, however, if the story of the 
play holds the interest of the audience 
sufficiently the talkie is generally a suc- 
cess. However, good stories are very 
rare—their mass production is impos- 
sible. This is equally true of good 
musical scores. The moving-picture 
industry is now confronted with the 
problem of how to keep the interest 
of the theater-going public continually 
stimulated so that box-office receipts 
will not suffer the fearful fluctuations 
now caused by the public’s greatly 
emphasized discrimination between 
good and bad pictures and their 
stories. Silent pictures, that is, such 
as were formerly manufactured with- 
out canned music, exercised a hypnotic 
influence upon the theater-going pub- 
lic. This is not hard to explain, as a 
person who visited a theater to enjoy 
a silent picture had only one of his 
senses, that of seeing, involved; he 
could relax and even if the story of the 
picture was not the best, he could im- 
prove it by his own imagination to his 
own satisfaction and hence would re- 
turn to see another. Not so with the 
movie talkies and sound. Here both 
the sense of seeing and hearing of the 
theatrical patron is involved. His 
mentality has not free play, he can not 
relax. He must accept what is given 
him. If the story is bad, together 
with the raspy sound of the canned 
music, it creates such an unfavorable 
impression upon him that he fre- 
quently leaves the theater before the 
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picture is finished, and, moreover, re- 
turns only when a really good talkie 
is being shown. 

As a result of thecultural fight which 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians has waged, the Federation is 
better known than ever before. We 
are recognized as a deciding authority 
in the music world of the North 
American continent in all which has 
to do with objections against the 
mechanizing of the art. 

On the introduction of canned 
music into the theater, employers and 
the public press prophesied the pass- 
ing of the American Federation of 
Musicians. However, they have been 
disillusioned. It has neither ruined 
nor destroyed our organization, which 
still remains a factor to be reckoned 
with. Union conditions and the 
wages of our members who are as yet 
at work in theaters have not been 
lowered. As the public gradually de- 
mands a change from the movie 
talkies, it will result in the introduc- 
ing of the human element into the 
theaters. However, while the num- 
ber of men employed may not be as 
great as the number formerly em- 
ployed, nevertheless the further dis- 
placing of musicians in theaters ap- 
pears to be now effectively checked. 
It will be evident that the advantages 
which the propaganda created for the 
American Federation of Musicians 
are important and in sharp and effec- 
tive contradiction to the opinion that 
the organization had practically 
ceased to be a factor in the field of 
music. 

The usual policies of our Federa- 
tion and its locals to safeguard the 
employee, and the conditions under 
which its members are employed, did 
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not tend to restrict the development 
of canned music. Pictures and canned 
music were accepted by untold mil- 
lions; but as soon as their attention 
was called to the fact that canned 
music does not constitute progress in 
the art of music but is merely a cheap 
substitute for living music, the truth 
of the statement was readily acknowl- 
edged, with the result as before ex- 
plained. 

We knew when we began the propa- 
ganda that immediate success would 
not follow, but we were convinced 
that a change of public opinion would 
develop as soon as the matter was ex- 
plained, and that even though such 
change would be generally slow, the 
reemployment of musicians in theaters 
would eventually follow. It was a 


question of tilling the ground of our 
organization for the future, and our 


conventions which decided upon the 
public propaganda have been far-see- 
ing. The benefits of their action will 
accrue to our members and the organ- 
ization and will increase as time goes 
on. The propaganda had its value 
and redounded to the benefit of the 
organization in an even more em- 
phatic manner than we dared hope for. 
It would have availed us nothing to 
shrug our shoulders or appear apa- 
thetic as to public opinion. The fact 
remains that if the attention of the 
public is called to the fact that an or- 
ganization contends for that which is 
right and does so militantly, then it 
has a greater chance to prevail than if 
the reverse were true. 

Conditions in the amusement world 
have not yet been stabilized and it 
will be some time before they become 
so. The novelty of the movie talkie 
has worn off, and, as before stated, the 
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talkie has not the hypnotic influence 
which the silent picture undoubtedly 
possessed and to which the people to 
the tune of millions responded. The 
theatrical business at present does not 
compare with that of the silent picture 
era, and the corporations are stren- 
uously looking for new things to offer 
their patrons, and in so doing they 
must fall back upon the human ele- 
ment. 

An editorial appearing in one of the 
leading newspapers rightfully asks the 
question: “If machines are to get the 
job, who will want to know how to 
fiddle?” It takes human players to 
make up an orchestra, and why the 
orchestra if the machine is already 
on the job? Original production of 
music can not be supplanted by 
machine reproduction. The human 
element is needed and therefore musi- 
cians especially well trained are neces- 
sary, and they can be found only in a 
field of musicianship which has not 
become too narrowed. Employment 
for musicians is necessary, otherwise 
the art will suffer. 

One outstanding pedagogue, in 
commenting on our propaganda, 
stated that it was as “futile” as the 
efforts the hand weavers once made to 
stop the development of the “ma- 
chine age.” To this a rejoinder was 
made in the public press (not inspired 
by the Federation) to the effect that 
the introduction of the machine in the 
field of music was in no way compar- 
able to the introduction of machines 
to supplant hand work. The average 
man finds it difficult to conceive how 
the original production of music can 
be supplanted by a machine reproduc- 
tion that delivers to many points of 
reception or is shipped about the 
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country like freight, to be run through 
a sound reproducer. Conservation of 
the old handicrafts is hardly a parallel, 
for the musician is an interpreter. By 
means of his own sensitivity he plays 
upon the sensitivities of his listeners. 
No robot can do this. 

I mention all this for the purpose 
of calling attention to the general and 
widespread interest which the propa- 
ganda of the American Federation of 
Musicians has evoked among millions 
of movie lovers on behalf of living 
music. 

The introduction of the movie 
talkies played havoc with the legiti- 
mate theaters, which formerly gave 
employment to traveling and local 
musicians throughout the entire sea- 
son. Such circuits no longer exist. 


However, this is due in large measure 


to the failure of the legitimate theater 
to respond to changed conditions. 
For instance, in the first-class picture 
houses, more especially in such houses 
where the human element is now com- 
bined with movie talkies, the admis- 
sion fee very seldom exceeds 75 cents 
to $1 and is generally from 50 cents 
to $1. Such productions are often 
stupendous, as at the Roxy and Para- 
mount theaters in New York and the 
large theaters in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere. In contrast to 
this, performances in legitimate the- 
aters can only be seen by paying ad- 
mission fees which vary from $2 to 
$6, but the difference between the two 
classes of performances does not 
justify the theater patron in paying 
the difference in price, as the stage 
performance in the representative 
moving-picture palaces often  sur- 
Passes in artistic merit the perform- 
ances shown in the so-called legitimate 
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theaters. But for all that, the legiti- 
mate theaters have a future provided 
they respond to changing conditions, 
which would include the building of 
larger theaters and a greatly reduced 
admission fee. The situation in the 
legitimate theaters also led to the 
unemployment of musicians, but of 
course not to the same extent as did 
the introduction of canned music into 
the movie houses. 

Now, each labor organization has 
its own problems. One of our draw- 
backs is that the future of a musician, 
more than any other profession, is 
jeopardized by the age question. Doc- 
tors, lawyers and in fact members of 
all professions, with the exception of 
singers, reach the pinnacle of their 
success at the mature age of 45 to 50; 
but musicians, with some exceptions, 
find their period of success has passed 
at such age, even though they continue 
to be proficient as performers. Pref- 
erence is always given to the younger 
man. This results in great mental 
anguish as well as the material misery 
of older musicians. 

In the field of music, maturity is 
reached earlier than in any other pro- 
fession. A young doctor or attorney 
may be ever so able, yet he needs in 
his profession good luck and personal 
association before he has a good foot- 
hold and his calling becomes lucrative. 
A young musician, however, if he is 
proficient, has the opportunity to con- 
vince those who need his services that 
he is fully qualified, and this is respon- 
sible for his early success in life. This, 
however, is counterbalanced, as al- 
ready stated, by the precarious situa- 
tion that he faces of never having an 
assured future after reaching the age 
of 40 to 50. 
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The profession of music is subject 
to more fads than any other profes- 
sion, as, for instance, jazz. For the 
time being these fads often prove 
highly remunerative to young musi- 
cians, but the fads are generally short- 
lived and in a decade or so will again 
pass out of the picture. 

The sum and substance of our 
propaganda against canned music 
was that through the loss of employ- 
ment by musicians, if continued, the 
field of the professional musician 
would be narrowed; for, if there be 
no employment, there will be no 
further developing of professional 
talent. The perpetuation of the art 


of music rests mainly on the shoulders 
of efficient orchestra and band musi- 
cians. With the passing of their em- 
ployment opportunities, the future of 


the art of music is imperiled. Argu- 
ments to the contrary only more 
clearly establish this fact. In order 
to develop good musicians good em- 
ployment must be available, and if 
this fails the result will be that we 
shall hear more and more mediocre 
music and instead of being one of the 
leaders in good music, would become 
a nation of listeners and, in the pro- 
ficiency of the art, mere amateurs. 
Take from a doctor, lawyer, scien- 
tist, or anyone whose vocation re- 
quires technological development, his 
opportunity to practice his profession 
and, naturally, no young man or 
woman will develop himself for that 
calling, as the incentive to do so no 
longer exists. This is the point that 
we endeavored to make clear to the 
public and is the most important rea- 
son why canned music will not prevail 
to the exclusion of living music, aside 
from the fact that photographed 
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music can not preserve the tempera- 
ment and soul of the living artist. 
Canned music is robbing the theater 
of its glamor. To this, more than to 
anything else, greatly reduced box- 
office receipts bear witness. Theater 
patrons feel that they are entitled to 
performances not entirely devoid of 
the human element and insist upon 
such. Through it all our organization 
has conformed to changed conditions, 
realizing and recognizing the change 
in theatrical performances even in 
such wherein the live element is not 
absent. We realized that to follow 
policies based upon the premise of 
former conditions could not possibly 
be successful. We heeded the changed 
premise. Unless we did so, we could 
not say that we were consistent. We 
realized that it is not consistent to 
adhere to old principles and methods 
which have outlived their usefulness, 
but that it is consistent, especially for 
labor unions, to do that which for the 
time being is for the best interests of 
its members and holds out the best 
promise for progress in future, irre- 
spective of how we proceeded in the 
past. 

It is often truly said that organiza- 
tions which do not change their opin- 
ions in matters of policy when gen- 
eral conditions change do no longer 
progress. Nothing in life lasts— 
everything is subject to change—and 
for this reason a policy which was 
followed for many years may even- 
tually become obsolete and no longer 
fit into the scheme of changed condi- 
tions. This the American Federation 
of Musicians has recognized and on 
this premise based its propaganda 
against canned music. 
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Our organization, having the ad- 
vantage of many years experience, 
knows that it is necessary in adverse 
times to accept situations as they are 
and insofar as possible to seek the 
correct remedy therefor. We real- 
ized that an organization must be 
deeply conscious of the utter necessity 
of guarding against its destruction. 
The present readjustment in the mat- 
ter of unemployment of musicians 
will eventually become a matter of 
history. We know that recovery from 
the present economic depression will 
be comparatively slow, but when ac- 
complished will find us as an organiza- 
tion ready to continue in the future as 
in the past, to contend for decent 
wages and working conditions for our 
members, and in this we will be 
greatly aided by reason of our having 
created a psychology against canned 
music. 

We also know we will emerge from 
trying times in better condition than 
we had hoped for. At present, the 
depression continuing, we still suffer, 
as do all other wage-earners; but the 
unemployment caused by canned or 
artificial music will not continue after 
the depression has passed to such an 
extent as was the intention of its pro- 
moters. Meanwhile we will carry on 
in spite of unfavorable economic vicis- 
situdes and contend, the same as all 
other militant labor organizations, for 
the rights of our members. 
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We realize that labor organiza- 
tions, even though they can not create 
employment, are nevertheless the only 
defense of the workers to guard 
against exploitation and utter depend- 
ence upon the employer for decent 
wages and decent working conditions. 

Many other problems besides the 
present depression and canned music 
confront the American Federation of 
Musicians. Television and electrical 
transcription of music, changes in the 
legitimate theatrical field and other 
situations whose ultimate develop- 
ment can not be foretold, make it im- 
perative that we be ever watchful and 
consider all developments in relation 
to their importance and to follow such 
policy as will turn them to the best 
possible advantage of our members. 

The order is large, but we will meet 
it provided we do not fall into the 
error of expending our energies in a 
futile direction, but rather in a man- 
ner which leaves no doubt that we are 
sufficiently progressive to recognize 
the conditions which have gone into 
oblivion and such as are in the making. 

In conclusion, will say that in the 
propaganda against canned music 
which the American Federation of 
Musicians pursued at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000, the Federa- 
tion not only rendered a valuable serv- 
ice to its members but in addition 
thereto an exceedingly important cul- 
tural service to the public. 


DANNY 
Danny, I’ve not known you long 
Your elfin face and constant flush 
Are new, but like a once-heard song, 
You’ve found my heart in one short rush. 


I haven’t yet surveyed your soul 

To weigh the good and weigh the guile. 
Seeing part, I love the whole— 

Your freshness crinkling in a smile! 


EocHEN SHIEL. 





PROGRESS IN ADVERSITY 


EpwaArRD J. Voz 


President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


IMILAR to other industries, the 
S past year has been a hectic and 
trying one for the photo-en- 
graver and yet with all its tribulations 
considerable progress can be reported. 
Being a small industry—composed 
of approximately 9,000 journeymen 
members in the United States and 
Canada (centered mostly in the larger 
cities), the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union of North America can 
consequently keep definite records as 
to the effects upon this group of busi- 
ness depressions, periods of prosperity 
or any other general condition. 

Thus we have definite figures indi- 
cating that unemployment increased 
from 6.2 per cent in June, 1930, to 
18.1 per cent in June, 1931 (fiscal year 
of International Union). During this 
same period part-time employment in 
the industry increased from 7.3 per 
cent to 29.1 per cent, indicating an 
average for the year of 12.7 per cent 
of unemployment and 15.9 per cent of 
part-time employment. The signifi- 
cant fact, however, is that at the end 
of the year, June 1, 1931, the industry 
was at its lowest ebb, with 47.2 per 
cent of its skilled workers either un- 
employed or working but part time. 

By a conservative estimate based 
upon the above figures and the known 
wages of the members, it is found that 
the combined loss in wages suffered 
by journeymen during this period 
amounts to considerably over four 
million dollars. 

In spite of the above an increase in 
membership is reported for the year, 


due to the promotion of advanced ap- 
prentices into journeyman member- 
ship. Arrangements have now been 
entered into in the larger cities which 
practically precludes any further regis- 
tration of new apprentices until such 
time as the unemployed journeymen 
are again replaced. 

The combined local and interna- 
tional receipts and expenditures also 
show a considerable increase, demon- 
strating that activities were increased 
rather than discontinued during the 
period of business depression and un- 
employment. 

New agreements were entered into 
during the year in a number of locali- 
ties, in all of which improvement is 
recorded either in the shortening of 
the work-week or in the establishment 
of higher minimum wage schedules. 

The 40-hour, 5-day week is recog- 
nized. Approximately 80 per cent of 
the membership working under agree- 
ments, which by progressive steps will 
introduce that condition for all months 
of the year, prior to the termination 
of the existing contracts. 

Due to a system of local unemploy- 
ment benefits established several years 
ago and enlarged upon during the past 
year, the great majority of our mem- 
bers have been assured of benefits 
during periods of unemployment rang- 
ing from $10 to $25 and in a few in- 
stances more per week. While these 
are usually limited in regards to num- 
ber of weeks, they have in most in- 
stances been made continuous during 
the depression. 
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In addition to strike and lockout 
benefits (for the protection of condi- 
tions established and for general ad- 
vancement) provided by our Interna- 
tional Union of $15 per week for the 
first three weeks, $20 per week for the 
next three weeks and $25 per week for 
an almost unlimited period thereafter, 
our members are also provided with 
tuberculosis benefits of $15 per week, 
a $1,000 insurance policy against 
death as well as a funeral benefit of 
$200. 

During the last fiscal year benefits 
paid for the above purpose amounted 
to $98,795.55 for strike and lockout 
purposes, $34,102.50 for tuberculosis 
benefits, $91,000 for insurance claims 
paid and $18,100 in funeral benefits— 
a total of international berefits paid 
during this period of $241,998.05. 

In addition to these international 
benefits provided, our members are 
further protected by local union activ- 
ities as set forth in the following re- 
ports which indicate unemployment 
benefits having been paid during the 
fiscal year of $739,976.09, sick bene- 
fits $24,411.41 and death benefits of 
$47,324.50, making a total of $811,- 
712 paid in local benefits, which, added 
to those of our international, amount 
to well over a million dollars. 

The following report of benefits 
paid indicates the activity of our inter- 
national and local unions during the 
fiscal year and is a source of pride and 
satisfaction to our entire membership. 
When considering that this work is 
carried on in connection with our other 
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activities as a trade union, it demon- 
strates in no uncertain manner the 
fraternal and benevolent spirit of our 
membership. 


Local and International Benefits Paid 
June 1, 1930, to May 31, 1931 
Local 


Unemployment benefits. . .$739,976.09 
Sick benefits 24,411.41 

47,324.50 
Total local benefits paid $811,712.00 


International 


Strike and lockout benefits $98,795.55 
34,102.50 
91,000.00 
18,100.00 


Tuberculosis benefits..... 
Insurance benefits 
Funeral benefits 


Total International benefits $241,998.05 


Local and International 


Total local and international bene- 


fits paid $1,053,710.05 


Considering the size of the photo- 
engraving industry and the number 
of our members (9,002 journeymen 
on June 1st) along with the further 
fact that these benefits were provided 
entirely out of the reduced earnings 
of those employed, the above is a 
remarkable record and one which will 
stand comparison with any group, fra- 
ternal, benevolent, insurance, trade 
union or otherwise. It is one of the 
bright rays piercing the dark clouds 
of business depression and unemploy- 
ment in the photo-engraving industry 
which has been prevalent throughout 
the year. 


COBWEBS 
A net to catch the earliest gleam 
Of westward swimming light; 
Or hammock of the latest dream 
That left the shores of night. 





LABOR AND INSURANCE 


MATTHEW WOLL 


President, The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


are working for just a little more 

than is required to purchase the 
necessities of life. —The normal family 
consists of husband, wife and from 
one to three or four children. The 
income of the husband is more often 
than not the sole support of the fam- 
ily. When that income ceases, suf- 
fering follows. In any such case life 
insurance is of value in lessening the 
financial shock caused by sudden dis- 
continuance of the income of the 
bread-winner. 

The fundamental basis of our civil- 
ization is the family. The first duty 
of man is to protect his family. Life 
insurance holds the family together 
when in greatest need. 

Normal, happy childhood is our 
greatest hope for valuable, admirable 
and successful citizenship. Life in- 
surance enables widows to have pleas- 
ant homes for their children. 

Poverty is most often due to sick- 
ness and death in the family. Indi- 
gent poverty is a cause of crime and 
of sordid, starved, repulsive lives. 
Life insurance enables widows to get 
their bearings, adjust their house- 
holds, maintain their homes, continue 
the education of their children and 
enable all to continue something of 
the life to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

In addition, life insurance has as- 
sumed the position of a bulwark 
against dependent old age and want. 
An increasing number of the Amer- 
ican people are investing in life insur- 


Te great masses of our people 


ance as a means of providing them 
with a guaranteed income during their 
later years of life when their reduced 
earning power or reduced physical 
activity renders the need for such ad- 
ditional income indispensable. 

Life insurance has indeed reached 
the status of a great financial factor 
in the business world as well, affecting 
all values, equalizing exchanges, de- 
termining the character of invest- 
ments and creating for the individual 
an opportunity to safeguard himself 
and his home and to conserve his per- 
sonal independence by utilization of 
the mighty forces of cooperation. 

The uses to which life insurance 
can be put are various, but they all 
come back to the fact that the life 
insured has a value for dependents, 
business associates, or some organiza- 
tion or institution and that the dis- 
continuance of this life causes a finan- 
cial disturbance which can be over- 
come in part by life-insurance pay- 
ments. 

It is to meet these emergencies, 
contingencies and requirements that 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany was formed. 


History of the Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company was first conceived in the 
councils of the American Federation 
of Labor. It is organized on the old- 
line legal-reserve basis—the most 
sound and secure form of insurance 
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organization. It is dedicated to serve 
the trade unions, wage-earners and all 
sympathetic to the cause of Labor in 
the United States and Canada. Its 
purpose is to encourage all workers, 
individually or collectively, or both, 
to secure their families and depend- 
ents against the uncertainties and ad- 
versities of life by providing the trade 
unions, wage-earners, their friends 
and sympathizers with life insurance 
as nearly at cost as is consistent with 
safety and the requirements of law. 

At the Portland Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held 
in October, 1923, a committee was 
authorized and later appointed by the 
late President Samuel Gompers to ex- 
amine into the death benefits provided 
by different trade unions with the 
thought of suggesting some improved 
method of furnishing such benefits. 
The committee entrusted with this in- 
vestigation reported at the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
held a year later in E] Paso, Texas. 
It suggested the formation of a life 
insurance company to furnish life in- 
surance to trade unions, collectively 
insuring their members and to in- 
dividual trade unionists, wage-earners, 
their friends and sympathizers. 

This convention directed the calling 
of a conference of national and inter- 
national unions for the purpose of 
considering and acting on this recom- 
mendation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Committee, because the 
fundamental character of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor precluded 
it, as such, in undertaking such an 
enterprise. 

Shortly after the passing of Presi- 
dent Gompers, his successor, President 
William Green, called the Conference 
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of National and International Unions 
at the Headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington, 
D. C. The outcome of this confer- 
ence resulted in the formation and in- 
corporation of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company on October 26, 
1925. 

In January, 1926, a small office was 
opened in the American Federation 
of Labor Building for the work inci- 
dental to the collection of payments 
in connection with stock purchases. 
Nothing whatever was paid for selling 
the stock, either in commissions or 
otherwise. The services of all of the 
original officers were given gratis. 
These are remarkable facts especially 
because from the beginning it was 
understood and stated in the by-laws 
that the stockholders were not to re- 
ceive more than 6 per cent interest on 
the contributed capital and surplus. 
In spite of this restriction and without 
any compensation for promotion, by 
the end of February, 1927, when the 
stock books were closed, more than 
$750,000 had been contributed, the 
purchase of stock being made at the 
rate of $50 for each share of par 
value $25. 

This accomplishment would be re- 
markable even if the stockholders had 
only commercial interests and looked 
forward to unlimited dividends, but it 
is unique in that go per cent of the 
contributions were from trade-union 
organizations rather than from in- 
dividuals and all of it was contributed 
with a clear understanding that the 
stockholders could not hope for more 
than 6 per cent on their investment. 

In carrying out the original inten- 
tion of establishing a life insurance 
company for the service of policy- 
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holders, the by-laws not only provided 
a limit on dividends to stockholders 
but also provided that all policies is- 
sued by the company should be par- 
ticipating. In other words, as the 
company grows older and becomes 
better and better established, any sur- 
plus earnings not needed to strengthen 
the reserve and to pay the limited 
dividends to stockholders will be re- 
returned to policyholders. There is 
no other disposition of such earnings 
possible under the by-laws of our 
company. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company was not only conceived in 
the American Federation of Labor, 
but is owned and controlled, not by 
one trade union, but by 60 national 
and international unions, 7 state fed- 
erations of labor, 34 city central labor 
unions, and over 300 local unions. 
The American Federation of Labor 
itself is one of its substantial share- 
holders. 

This wide distribution of trade- 
union ownership of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company was followed 
to assure safety and security. It must 
be apparent that the life and fortunes 
of any one trade union fluctuates as 
does the life of an individual. By 
many trade unions joining together 
there is added safety, security and 
stability. In addition, the purpose 
was to organize the insurance facili- 
ties of the labor movement under a 
collective and cooperative organiza- 
tion in which the labor movement as a 
whole was directly interested and 
represented. 

The organizers of our company 
likewise took precautions to see that 
the company should never be con- 
trolled by one international union or 
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by a few such unions. The by-laws 
provide that not more than $40,000 
could be contributed by any one inter- 
national union. With a total contribu- 
tion of $750,000 this means, of course, 
that no one international union can 
hold more than 5144 per cent of our 
capital stock. 


Growth and Development 


The formal opening of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company was 
held at its office in Washington, D. C., 
on June 15,1927. At that time Policy 
No. 1 was delivered to Mr. Matthew 
Woll, President of the Company, and 
Policy No. 2 was delivered to Mr. 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. Two 
weeks later the first group insurance 
policy was issued to Local No. 105 of 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, thus demonstrating the 
type of coverage for which the com- 
pany was particularly intended. 
Without solicitation and without de- 
lay involved in considering individual 
applications, insurance was at once 
placed in force on the lives of more 
than 1,400 members of this union. 

Today we have in force over sixty 
million dollars of insurance. We 
have paid benefits as the result of 
death or disability to the extent of 
more than a million dollars and these 
funds have in most cases gone to 
homes having very little else with 
which to meet the emergency due to 
the death or disability of the bread- 
winner. When we realize that prac- 
tically none of this insurance would 
have been in force today had our com- 
pany not been organized, we can most 
fully appreciate the genuineness of the 
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service which our company is rendering 
to the wage-earners of our country. 
While we have done much as a life 
insurance company during the few 
years of our operation we have not yet 
begun to realize our possibilities of 
service. An all-important part of our 
work has been to preach the gospel of 
life insurance to the rank and file of 
the labor movement, to its friends and 
sympathizers. In this work we have 
had the advantage of dealing with 
open-minded and thoughtful men and 
women, but we have had to contend 
with the enormous pressure which 
provision of the bare necessities of 
life puts on the incomes of our wage- 
earners. These incomes have not 
been even normal wage-earners’ in- 
comes in recent years but have, in 
millions of cases, been decimated by 


unemployment and part-time employ- 


ment. Yet in the face of these dis- 
couraging conditions we must recog- 
nize and admire the determination of 
those in the lower income classes who 
have appreciated the importance of 
maintaining their life insurance. 
Without this determination we could 
not have maintained the progress 
which we have made thus far. 

The justification for the sacrifice 
involved is shown in almost every 
case of benefit payment. While it is 
hard to forego the pleasures and de- 
sires and even necessities which must 
be set aside to keep up premium pay- 
ments, certainly when death occurs it 
is realized that those sacrifices were 
nothing compared with the benefit of 
the insurance in carrying the depend- 
ents through the transition stage when 
all is confusion following the death of 
the insured. 
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Safeguarding the Insured 


In contracting for life insurance a 
person pays cash for a promise on the 
part of a life insurance company. 
The company in turn promises to pay 
a certain amount, usually at the time 
of death. The insurance company 
receives a payment from the insured 
for many years, in many cases, before 
it is required to pay out the insurance 
contracted for. It becomes very im- 
portant, therefore, that the insured 
select a company that is so organized 
and administered as to make certain 
that the insurance claim will be paid 
and paid promptly when the contract 
calls for. 

Because those insured in the past 
at times experienced difficulty in the 
payment of their claims, the state in- 
tervened for the protection of the 
insured and his beneficiaries. It has 
thrown all sorts of safeguards around 
the insurance companies, their policies 
and methods of operation for the 
benefit of the insured. New York 
State has been more particular and 
exacting in this regard than any other 
state. That is why a number of life 
insurance companies are not admitted 
to do a life insurance business in New 
York State and why they make no 
attempt to enter this state. 

Realizing the necessity for safe- 
guarding the insured and beneficiaries 
in every way, the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company did not enter the 
life-insurance business until it was ad- 
mitted into New York State and every 
other large industrial State in the 
United States. Recently it has ap- 
plied and has been admitted into the 
Dominion of Canada so that at the 
present time the Union Labor Life 
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Insurance Company serves the wage- 
earners of Canada as well as those of 
the United States. In addition, it is 
under the supervision of the insur- 
ance authorities of Canada as well as 
of all the leading states in the United 
States. 

From the standpoint of soundness 
and stability, the security of the Un- 
ion Labor Life Insurance Company is 
guaranteed by $750,000 of capital 
stock and contributed surplus in addi- 
tion to the special reserves required 
by the various state insurance laws. 
Its paid-in capital is nearly four times 
as large as that of most stock life in- 
surance companies which have begun 
business in recent years. Indeed, its 
surplus is larger than that of many 
companies which have been in opera- 
tion for quite some time. 

From the standpoint of the safety 
of the policyholders, a ratio of con- 
siderable interest is the number of dol- 
lars of capital and surplus per $1,000 
of insurance. Another ratio is the 
number of dollars of capital and sur- 
plus per dollar of reserve. Our cap- 
ital and contributed earned surplus is 
nearly $800,000, which gives a capital 
and surplus figure of $14 per $1,000 
of insurance. This is larger than 
similar figures for the great majority 
of life insurance companies. As a 
matter of fact, one of the leading life 
insurance companies has $10 surplus 
per $1,000 of insurance. In addition, 
our capital and surplus is four times 
as large as our reserve. 


Life Insurance to Replace Trade- 
Union Death Benefits 


Trade unions rarely exist for any 
length of time without arranging to 
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pay benefits in case of the death of a 
member. They are organized solely 
for mutual benefit of members and it 
is most natural that they should ar- 
range to help the dependents of de- 
ceased members. 

Almost without exception plans are 
laid by trade unions to pay death bene- 
fits without proper investigation of 
the costs involved. The costs are usu- 
ally small during the early years and 
creep up gradually as the years go by. 
As a result we find today that many 
of the older trade-union organizations 
are faced with death benefit promises 
which can not be carried out without 
a serious revision of the membership 
dues or the amount of benefits. 

One purpose in the organization 
of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company was to bring uniformity 
where possible into trade-union bene- 
fit schemes and to replace some of the 
unsound plans of benefit by group in- 
surance contracts involving premiums 
which are carefully calculated, on the 
basis of the best information avail- 
able, to meet the promised benefits. 
The strange fact is that over and over 
again trade-union organizations and 
other mutual benefit societies under- 
take to do a life insurance business 
without having the basic information 
which has been accumulated by life 
insurance companies over a period of 
half a century of experience. Despite 
the fact that hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of mutual benefit plans have 
failed, others are continually being 
started by men who are unfamiliar 
with the experience of the older plans. 
In view of these facts we feel that our 
mission is partly one of instruction in 
order to avoid the disappointments 
which come with the failure of these 
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plans and partly to offer a sound 
means for a trade union to furnish 
modest benefits economically without 
endangering the good name of the 
union by a failure in a type of business 
for which its officers are not trained. 

To that end we have designed our 
trade-union group insurance policies 
and our wholesale term policies, both 
of which have been devised to meet 
every possible condition or emergency 
that may arise in the life of a trade 
union. Indeed, we have a special and 
extraordinary service to render trade 
unions in this regard. 

It is not sufficient that a trade union 
provide group insurance for its mem- 
bers. Group insurance can not pos- 
sibly fulfill all life-insurance require- 
ments of any individual. Careful and 
authentic surveys have demonstrated 
that the overwhelming number of 


wage-earners and small-salaried em- 
ployees are not insured or are under- 


insured. It has only been in recent 
years that they have been able to pur- 
chase substantial amounts of insur- 
ance. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has made it possible for all 
to join on a common basis and pro- 
vide for the individual insurance needs 
of all regardless of station in life and 
means of life insurance protection. 

It provides all the usual forms of 
life, disability and double indemnity 
insurance for the individual, such as 
whole life policies, limited payment 
life policies (10, 15 or 20 payments), 
endowment policies (maturing at the 
end of 10, 15 or 20 years or at the 
ages of 60, 65 or 70), income only 
policies and modified life policies, 
with or without disability and double 
indemnity benefits, on standard and 
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substandard classes, for male and 
female lives, ages 10 to 60. 

Its rates are comparable to any. 
Its security is not excelled. Its serv- 
ice is prompt, efficient and whole- 
hearted. The Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company has indeed built up 
a record second to none in furnishing 
a sound, safe and secure life-insur- 
ance protection for the individual as 
well as the group. 


Life Insurance Service 


Many people are still not suffi- 
ciently informed regarding the vari- 
ous forms of life-insurance policies 
and insurance protection and there- 
fore can not with good judgment and 
safety order such insurance protection 
by mail, merely guessing as to which 
form of policy is best for them under 
their peculiar circumstances and needs. 
To help and assist the trade-union 
members and others desiring this in- 
surance protection in the selection of 
that form and amount of insurance 
that is best under their circumstances, 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany has created and is maintaining 
a life insurance service which is fur- 
nished free of cost or without any 
obligation whatever. 

In addition to this service, we have 
found that wage-earners generally, 
their families and dependents, friends 
and associates, have misconceptions 
regarding life insurance, what it 
means and what it accomplishes. In- 
deed, in a number of instances it is 
exceedingly regrettable to learn of the 
indifference and, at times, vicious mis- 
understanding regarding this entire 
subject. 
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In order to remove these many 
misconceptions and doubts regarding 
benefits involved in life insurance poli- 
cies, the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has sought to appoint com- 
petent agents and representatives to 
aid and assist all who may desire their 
services. Branch offices have been 
established and general and soliciting 
agents licensed to spread the gospel 
of life insurance. 


Conclusion 


Everything possible has been done 
by the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company to render an insurance serv- 
ice and an insurance protection to the 
trade unions, the trade-unionists and 
all wage-earners, their friends and as- 
sociates, second to that rendered by no 
other company. In the four and one- 


half years of our experience we have 
been most successful in providing all 
insurance needs. 

Workers everywhere are coming 
to look to the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company as a_ household 


word of protection and care. Em- 
ployers of labor, men in all profes- 
sions, business and vocations of life 
are also becoming more and more 
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alert each succeeding year as to the 
particular and intrinsic value of our 
company to the whole structure of our 
social and economic life. They are 
beginning to realize more and more 
that our company has a particular 
mission to fulfill and a special service 
to render. 

Constantly increasing numbers are 
favoring our company with their life- 
insurance patronage, not alone as a 
matter of safe and sound investment, 
but because of an appreciation of the 
constructive vision of American or- 
ganized labor and because of a desire 
to contribute substantially to the 
great social service our company is 
organized to perform and is per- 
forming. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has had not only a remark- 
able growth and development, but 
faces a future of even larger and 
greater achievements. It is destined 
not alone to take a foremost place 
among all the leading life insurance 
companies of the land, but will prove 
itself as the most beneficial institution 
ever conceived, created, operated and 
maintained by organized labor of 
North America. 


ORCHARDS ON FIRE 


I saw young orchards running in bodies thin as flame. 

Down a pale slope of springtime, all in a rush they came, 

I heard their hundreds breathing, a soft and threatening sound; 
I thought they sprang together, they seemed to clear the ground, 
With elbows wild and crooked, with dark and awkward knees, 
But richly fleshed and furious, a host of headstrong trees. 


WINIFRED WELLES. 





MEETING LABOR’S INSURANCE NEEDS 


Cuas. P. Forp 


President, Union Cooperative Insurance Association 


I. An All-Labor Product 


HEN any organization of 
human beings ceases to ex- 
pand and develop and prog- 
ress, it indicates that such organiza- 
tion has reached the state of senility. 
And this applies to labor organiza- 
tions as well as all others. In this 


respect human organizations follow 
the law of life. When a plant, a tree 
or an animal ceases to grow or prog- 
ress, we know the years of disinte- 
gration and decay are setting in. 

The organized labor movement, as 
represented in the Amerian Federa- 


tion of Labor, gives evidences of its 
youth and vigor by new development 
and new functions from time to time. 

To show genuine evidences of life, 
a living thing need not necessarily de- 
velop different or new functions or 
fruit, but must show strong, healthy 
development and extension of its natu- 
ral and normal activities. An appar- 
ently new development of function 
has in recent years come into much 
notice, namely, life insurance by or- 
ganized labor. 

Let us examine again the history 
and evolution of this apparently new 
departure, and ask some questions 
again which have been asked by men 
whose devotion to organized labor 
can not be questioned. 

“Was it necessary?” “Was it 
wise?’ “Has it been a benefit to the 
organized labor movement?” 

There are charges that it distracts 
the attention and wastes the time of 


the officers of the unions on other ac- 
tivities than the great objectives the 
unions were formed to attain; namely, 
better working conditions, shorter 
hours and more adequate pay. 

The law of life already referred to 
demands adaptability on the part of 
every living thing; so in human or- 
ganizations, they must have the intel- 
ligence to appreciate the facts and 
adapt themselves to the realities if 
they are to thrive and live. 

What, then, we may ask, are the 
historic facts regarding life insurance 
as a part of the normal and necessary 
functions of any and all types of or- 
ganized labor? The outstanding fact 
is that, as far back as human history 
goes, a life insurance feature was a 
part of organized labor from the very 
dawn of its life. 

A death benefit feature, if limited 
only to the cost of a decent funeral, 
or even part of the cost, has always 
been a part of every successful labor 
organization. This was an elemen- 
tary form of life insurance. The 
amount of the benefit may have been 
small and the methods of gathering 
this insurance fund crude, uncertain 
and disproportionately burdensome, 
especially to the most loyal and gen- 
erous members, bearing as it did most 
heavily on those most regular in at- 
tendance; nevertheless, in every land 
and climate, in countries differing in 
customs, language, political organiza- 
tion, and under good times and bad 
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times, over all the years of organized 
labor’s existence, reaching back to the 
guilds of the Middle Ages, this fea- 
ture of a crude but genuine life insur- 
ance is found. 

This historic fact would seem to 
answer the two questions, ‘Was it nec- 
essary?’ and “Was it wise?” His- 
tory shows it has been found neces- 
sary and wise from the first, when La- 
bor had no privileges, no opportunity, 
no political power, not even any free- 
dom. 


II. More Scientific Principles Used 


In origin, then, life insurance has 
been peculiar and inherent to the la- 
bor movement. But in recent years 
it has come about that the first crude 
type of life insurance has been de- 
veloped greatly upon approved scien- 
tific principles. A great and com- 


pelling motive for this improvement 
has been a form of competition from 
unfriendly employers. It began back 
eighteen or twenty years ago. There 
appeared in the insurance world a 
new kind of policy, a new kind of in- 


surance. Its appearance marked a 
revolutionary change in life insurance 
itself. That was group insurance. It 
was unknown until 1912. At first it 
was slow of acceptance, and was cau- 
tiously put out by the companies. But 
it soon began to spread. It was at 
first only issued to employers of la- 
bor, on the men employed, and cov- 
ered or protected them while actually 
on the payroll. It speedily became a 
formidable weapon against labor or- 
ganization; whether so designed or 
not, its results were of a nature to 
create apprehension in the mind of 
every intelligent well-wisher of organ- 
ized labor. 
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Because the labor movement had 
not kept up in its death benefits with 
the progress in other lines, especially 
with wages, the employers stepped in 
and did in many instances for work- 
ers what the labor organizations had 
failed to do. They provided a fairly 
adequate amount of life insurance at 
a low cost. This threatening club is 
what started thought and action. Had 
the labor movement failed to act it 
would have indicated its decay in that 
it was unable to meet changed condi- 
tions, or adapt itself to its changing 
environment. 

Does anyone question that it is bet- 
ter for Labor to get an adequate wage 
and then provide through its own co- 
operative organizations its own life 
insurance protection, than to let the 
employer provide it and be in a posi- 
tion to snatch it away from him and 
his family when it suits the employ- 
er’s interest, or whim to do so? 

So it came about that organized la- 
bor answered the challenge. The 
Union Cooperative Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Labor’s first old-line life in- 
surance company was founded in 1924. 
During the first six months of this 
year, the company wrote more than 
$16,000,000 worth of insurance. This 
“depression”’ business is indicative of 
the early and continued growth of 
this company—a company originat- 
ing in the ranks of Labor, and primar- 
ily formed for the purpose of furnish- 
ing members of the labor movement 
life insurance service, from a friendly 
and sympathetic source. 

We may then call this “Company 
Exhibit A” in the demonstration that 
organized labor is competent to en- 
gage in business activities and man- 
age the wealth it originally creates. 
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Let us look deeper and seek to dis- 
cover the reasons why this business in- 
stitution came into being, succeeded 
and continues to grow and render a 
needed service. 


III. Labor Insurance Values 


Other equally strong but perhaps 
not so compelling motives were at 
work. Labor at once saw the value 
of developing its native, crude type of 
insurance into a scientific product. 
Life insurance provides practically the 
only ceftain method for wage-earners 
to establish an estate for their depend- 
ents, making the importance of life 
insurance protection obviously unde- 
batable. 

Moneys paid by members of or- 
ganized labor as premiums should be 
made to an institution having a sym- 
pathetic interest in organized labor’s 
progress and welfare. The impor- 
tance of this is emphasized by the fact 
that the life insurance companies 
through their investment requirements 
largely influence and control the poli- 
cies of many of the major industries 
of the nation. Therefore, workers 
patronizing a purely labor-owned and 
controlled company can rest content 
that money paid as premiums will not 
find its way back into the hands of 
those who oppose the principles and 
legitimate aims and purposes of or- 
ganized labor. 

Members of organized labor find 
distinct advantages in the collective 
purchasing of life insurance by the 
simple process of their organization 
insuring all members under what is 
known as group life insurance con- 
tracts. The advantages of this form 
of insurance are in many respects com- 
parable to the many advantages of 
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collective bargaining for wages and 
working conditions, because of the 
fact that all members of a union, re- 
gardless of age or physical condition, 
may obtain the protection. Prior to 
this company’s entry into the life in- 
surance field collective purchasing of 
insurance by trade-unionists was 
almost unknown, in fact practically im- 
possible because of the restrictions and 
limitations imposed as to coverage. 

Touching more fully on the third 
reason, it is grudgingly admitted that 
the form of group life insurance is- 
sued by this company to labor or- 
ganizations has substantially revolu- 
tionized group life insurance prac- 
tices. Prior to the company’s entry 
into the field group life insurance was 
practically restricted to the employees 
of employers, companies and corpora- 
tions. 

The Union Cooperative Insurance 
Association produced a group life in- 
surance policy specially designed to 
harmonize with the customs and pur- 
poses of the labor movement, and im- 
posed only one restriction as to cov- 
erage; namely, good standing mem- 
bership in the union. Beyond this 
qualification there exist no restric- 
tions or limitations. This has resulted 
in popularizing group life insurance 
among labor organizations during the 
comparatively brief period in which 
the company has been operating. 


IV. Financial Progress 


Substantial growth of a business 
institution in time of depression indi- 
cates sound principles of operation. 
In the case of a business in the labor 
field, it indicates, in addition, a strong, 
pioneering impulse, an imaginative 
drive powerful enough to visualize 
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Labor’s needs, and the energy to meet 
these needs. 

Modesty impels me to use financial 
analysis of an impartial insurance ex- 
pert. In a recent edition of Best’s 
Insurance News (Life Edition), the 
standard and well-organized author- 
ity as to insurance matters, appeared 
an analysis of all the life insurance 
companies starting in business during 
the six-year period, January I, 1925 
to December 31, 1930, the 1930 an- 
nual figures not available when the 
compilation was made. 

This study shows 134 new com- 
panies commenced business as fol- 
lows: In 1925, 14; in 1926, 20; in 
1927, 18; in 1928, 28; in 1929, 34; in 
1930, 20. In this period 44, or almost 
one-third, went out of business. “It 


is impossible to say what happened to 


the stockholders,” says the report, 
“but the presumption is that they lost 
money, since otherwise, the companies 
would not have had to discontinue 
business. Usually the policyholders 
are well protected through legal re- 
strictions, and any loss falls entirely 
on the stockholders.” 

An analysis is then made of the re- 
sults achieved by the remaining com- 
panies, twenty being formed during 
1930. No figures were available. Of 
the 73 remaining it is estimated that 
giving due consideration to the value 
of the business on the books, the “re- 
turn in equity which should, of course, 
be reflected in increased value of his 
stock on a percentage basis’ that the 
increase for the whole group averages 
only 32/3 per cent. Of these 73 
companies 8 are mutuals, and 65 are 
stock companies. Of the stock com- 
panies only five have paid any cash 
dividends. 
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The Union Cooperative is one of 
the five, and while a great majority 
of these companies show a small 
yearly increase in equity, the Union 
Cooperative stands second in the list 
with a percentage of 26 2/3 per cent 
yearly as against an average for all 
companies of 3 2/3 per cent. 

These are the figures of a recog- 
nized authority, absolutely unbiased. 
As to the business done, I may say 
1930 was by far the best year the com- 
pany has had. 

But the mere financial success of 
the company would not to my mind be 
in itself an achievement worth while 
commenting on in the official organ 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. What does appeal to me is that 
it is evidence of growth and progress 
in the labor movement, and that for 
that movement it holds great future 
promise. There has been opposition 
to the insurance development on the 
part of organized labor, and that is a 
matter I think it well to touch on in 
this connection. 

The company started operation 
with a subscribed capital and surplus 
of $200,000 fully paid in and intact 
at the beginning of activities without 
any expenses or deductions inciden- 
tal to promoting and forming the com- 
pany. After five years the company 
found it desirable to increase the capi- 
tal and surplus, this in order to meet 
the qualifying requirements of cer- 
tain states that the company desired 
to include in its field of activities. 
Therefore, in 1930 the capital and 
surplus was increased to a fully sub- 
scribed and paid-up amount of $400,- 
000—again without promotion expen- 
ses—strengthening the financial back- 
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ground of the company in behalf of 
the policyholders. 

The following shows the financial 
standing of the company, close of 
business June 30, 1931: 
Capital and surplus. . 


Insurance in force 
105,000,000.00 


Gain in 1931, over 16,000,000.00 
Admitted assets 1,5 59,000.00 
Gain in assets dur- 
ing 1931, over . 


$483,684.48 


346,000.00 


The gross benefits disbursed by the 
company for six months of 1931 were 
over $351,000. 

It requires no intricate mathematics 
to determine the constant growth and 
increasing financial strength of the 
company, as such is reflected by the 
increase shown in amount of insur- 


ance in force and gain in admitted 
assets. 


V. Cooperation Sought Rather Than 
Competition 


During 1930 another important 
event occurred in the company’s his- 
tory, when the John Mitchell Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, organized 
labor’s second oldest union life in- 
surance company, and the Union Co- 
operative Insurance Association mer- 
ged their interests and combined their 
activities. The John Mitchell Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, as the 
name shows, was named in honor of 
that famous and unforgettable trade- 
unionist, John Mitchell, whose life 
and activities in behalf of the work- 
ing people will always stand forth in 
the history of the American labor 
movement. 
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VI. Answering Some Natural 
Objections 


Any who are interested in follow- 
ing up the answer which the history 
of the movement itself gives to ad- 
verse questions can find ample mate- 
rial. The proceedings of the period- 
ical general conventions will throw a 
flood light on the question so convinc- 
ing that its answer will be etched into 
his very brain. 

The only question that would seem 
to be pertinent to a careful student of 
Labor’s organized struggle for a 
better world is ‘Shall organized labor 
in this advanced age cling to an out- 
grown, clumsy and inadequate method 
of handling its own peculiar life in- 
surance problem, or shall it progress 
to an up-to-date, modern and efficient 
method ?” 

But before answering that, if any 
answer is needed, one other question 
remains: ‘‘Does it not distract the at- 
tention of the officers from the real 
objects for which our organizations 
were formed?” If anyone asking 
such a question had ever been a re- 
sponsible officer of a local or interna- 
tional union and had known the grief 
of having a good member die, leaving 
a wife and children with no means of 
support, and himself after a long ill- 
ness, leaving not enough for a decent 
burial, and had been called on “to do 
something,”’ when there was no fund 
he could draw on, he would know that 
these situations are what distract the 
officer’s attention. 

Then there is the waste of time of 
“passing the hat,” of seeing this loyal, 
generous brother and that, of confer- 
ences with the other officers, of trying 
this way and that way and the other 
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way to meet the situation. The actual 
facts of the events of death by acci- 
dent or from long illness, leave to the 
informed union official no question to 
answer here. 

The time and thought spent in try- 
ing to do a job that must be done with- 
out tools is a hundred times greater 
than doing it with up-to-date and ade- 
quate tools. 

These questions and answers lead 
to just one conclusion: It is better to 
have an adequate, efficient system of 
life insurance controlled and operated 
by and for Labor. 

Why not go on the old way? Only 
make the benefits adequate. 

The first great objection is: If a 
union gives an adequate death benefit, 
it becomes, by law of most of the 
States, subject to the supervision of 
the insurance departments. The sec- 
ond great objection to the old method 
is that the funds are not protected by 
law, but may be subject to attachment, 
or at least attack. 

No funds are so carefully safe- 
guarded today as the funds of incor- 
porated life insurance companies 
under the supervision, and also under 
the protection of the insurance depart- 
ments of the various states. 


VII. Scope of Service 


The company issues no “trick” pol- 
icies and it follows the strict practice 
of selling to trade-unionists the kind 
and character of life insurance that as 
trade-unionists we would buy. 
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The offices of the company are com- 
pletely unionized. The staff is in ex- 
cess of 75 persons. It has been pat- 
ronized by labor organizations rep- 
resenting more than twenty crafts. 
These represent varied occupations 
spread over a wide geographical area. 


VIII. Bound Up With Labor’s 


Future 


The real progress of this company 
inheres in the fact that the ancient 
and highly honorable institution of 
union life insurance has been lifted to 
an adequate and efficient level. And 
the day is not far distant, in my opin- 
ion, when every man holding mem- 
bership in organized labor will have, 
because of that fact, and as one of 
the advantages of such membership, 
$10,000 of life insurance with an as- 
sured income of $100 a month from 
65 or possibly 60, to be paid to him 
so long as he shall live. The progress 
of the company is incidental. The 
progress of the labor movement is the 
great thing. 

Those responsible for the com- 
pany’s management are truly grateful 
to the hundred-odd thousand trade- 
unionists, representing a wide diversi- 
fication of crafts, who have favored 
the company with their patronage. 
Every effort will be put forth to merit 
the confidence and trust shown it in 
the past. If past achievements were 
to be used to gauge progress, it is not 
difficult to visualize the future. 


REPLY 
It may be that silver and the sword 
Have blurred the accents of the Lord, 
Yet lean against a dark green hill 
Or stoop to asters in a wood— 
Something goes singing upward still 


Incredibly good. 


C. E. BurkKiunp. 
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SOUTHERN MILL VILLAGES—A SURVEY 


The cotton textile mills covered in this survey are owned and operated by a 
firm of Northern bankers. The survey was made in the first week in August, 1931. 


HEERFUL cottages along the 
highway, neat and freshly 
painted, each surrounded by a 

little plot of ground, with many a 
flower garden in front to add a touch 
of gaiety and color—cotton-mill work- 
ers in company houses must have far 
more comfortable quarters, in sum- 
mer at least, than workers in the 
crowded sections of a large city. This 
is one’s first reaction on driving into 
any one of the three cotton-mill vil- 
lages covered in this survey. The vil- 
lages are situated along a main auto- 
mobile highway about two miles apart 
and ten miles from the nearest city. 
Turning off the main highway, back 
of the front row of houses, one finds 
a totally different village. The road 
now is two rough, sandy ruts, running 
between rows of houses. The front 
dooryards are as unkempt as the road; 
no grass plots, hedges, or flower gar- 
dens here to break the waste of sand. 
The houses have not been painted in 
years and there is a general atmos- 
phere of neglect. Evidently the com- 
pany was not so much interested in the 
houses that could not be seen from 
the road and the company painters 
did not get behind the front row. 
Inside, the houses are roomy, but 
not in the best of repair. The gray 
paint on the walls is soiled and dingy 
and workers say it is next to impos- 
sible to get it done over. Most of the 
houses have electric light, at a charge 


of 5 cents per room per week, but very 
few have running water. The water 
supply is usually a hydrant for every 
four or five houses. Bathtubs and in- 
side toilets are practically unknown. 
During the week, women who work 
long hours in the mills have little time 
to keep the house in order, but Satur- 
day is scrub day; floors are scoured 
spotless, stray articles put away, 
rooms cleaned and set in order and 
the house takes on a cheerful tidiness 
in spite of dingy walls. 

Back of the houses is waste space 
which can be used for a vegetable 
garden. A textile worker can give 
little time to gardening and in 19 visits 
we found only two gardens large 
enough or healthy enough to supply 
the family with vegetables. 

The first introduction to textile 
workers’ families was the groups of 
children scampering and playing in 
front of the houses. There were so 
many of them! Later we found that 
most families have from three to six 
children and some even more. The 
first striking impression was that they 
were all pale and very thin, obviously 
undernourished. None wore under- 
clothes, or shoes or stockings. Each 
wore only one garment. The girls had 
cotton dresses; the boys wore blue 
overalls which came only to the waist 
in back. Their bones stood out prom- 
inently in half-naked bodies, empha- 
sizing their thinness. 
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They were not like the children one 
sees in crowded sections of a large 
city. Clothes and food they might 
lack, but the intelligence of a good in- 
heritance was in their bright faces. 
Again and again as we visited and 
asked questions, we noticed a young- 
ster quietly listening in, occasionally 
putting in a remark that was right to 
the point and showed keen observa- 
tion. They were old beyond their 
years. At their play they were full of 
life and activity. They frolicked with 
the whole-hearted joy of childhood. 
A dozen boys came racing down the 
street rolling auto tires for hoops. 
There was a merry scramble as they 
fell over each other at the end of the 
race, laughing and shouting. But their 
nervous energy was deceptive. They 
were vigorous in play, but weakened 
bodies had little resistance to disease. 
We found much sickness among them 
and nine had died this winter. 

As we visited among the children’s 
parents we were impressed with the 
people we met. Always there was a 
quick, intelligent response to our ques- 
tions. They were eager to study 
and understand their problems. “I 
wish you’d send me some literature to 
read,” said Mr. J. S. ‘Please send 
me some, too,” Mrs. S. R. put in 
quickly. ‘I sometimes have time to 
read after the kids are in bed.”” Know- 
ing that they work a 10-hour day or 
11-hour night, one could not help feel- 
ing the thirst for knowledge that 
prompted these requests. As we came 
te know them better, we saw that 
many keen minds are snowed under 
among these people, minds which still 
may be turned to constructive use if 
the mechanism can be established to 
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give them creative expression in their 
work. 

They were loath to tell the story of 
their misery and told it only because 
we came with friends and gave hope 
that if their conditions were known it 
might be easier to better them. Even 
then their pride made them paint con- 
ditions better than they were. “I can 
make $14.50 weaving—” but one in- 
variably found that short time or sick- 
ness cut down the income to $12 or 
$13. There was an indomitable will 
to carry on, but with it a quick temper 
and a keen sense of justice. They 
were intensely eager to give their chil- 
dren education, a chance for some- 
thing better, but saw no hope of it. 
Even school books have to be bought 
and too often children must learn 
from borrowed texts or do without. 

Religious devotion and a fine sen- 
sitiveness of feeling gives these textile 
workers an appreciation of the better 
things of life. It was significant that 
with all their poverty we found high 
moral standards and no tendency to 
drunkenness. Men do not want their 
wives to work in the mills and do 
everything they can to prevent it. 
They feel that nothing can replace a 
mother’s care at home and know the 
danger of leaving young children 
alone. Mothers who were forced to 
work sometimes hired a negro to keep 
house at $3 to $4 a week, but were 
always anxious. In fact, anxiety for 
the children was constantly on the 
minds, both of mothers and fathers, 
and they deprived themselves to give 
the children more. “I don’t worry 
so much for myself as for the children 
who are looking to us,” said one 
father. 
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Work Conditions 


Hours at the mill are 55 a week, 
with a ten-hour day. The day shift 
works from 6.30 in the morning to 
5.30 in the afternoon with an hour off 
for lunch; and on Saturday from 6:30 
to 11.30 a.m. The night shift works 
5 nights of 11 hours; they go on at 
5.30 in the afternoon and work 
straight through without any time off 
for rest or lunch until 4.30 in the 
morning. 

Although wages were already very 
low at the beginning of this year, all 
workers were forced to take a cut of 
10 per cent in February. Since then 
various changes in methods of opera- 
tion have either increased work or re- 
duced pay still further. Many told us 
they were now doing “two jobs” or 
“three jobs”; that is, additional jobs 
or parts of jobs which had been the 
work of others before. The work is 
continually being ‘‘stretched out,” the 
number of looms per weaver in- 
creased, and many have lost their jobs 
on that account. Some of them have 
found work as “spare hands,” substi- 
tuting for others in noon hour, et 
cetera. But the stretch out has in gen- 
eral meant reduced family income, for 
many who had full time before now 
have only a few hours a week. 

The workers whose tasks were in- 
creased have received no extra pay 
for the added work. Many of them 
complained that the increased work 
was telling on their strength badly. A 
job which they could easily carry be- 
fore was now frankly too much for 
them and they had to lay off a day 
every couple of weeks to rest up. This 
meant another cut in pay. 

In some cases management had 
reduced the number of looms or 


other machines per man. Here again 
the workers lost income although pay 
was not increased when work was 
added. Several told us that they had 
lost pay because some of their looms 
or frames had been taken away. 

Back in 1920, a former foreman 
told us, weavers had made $22 to $27 
a week. At present few weavers make 
$18. Among the 75 pay envelopes col- 
lected for all types of work, only two 
showed wages of $18. The highest 
was $18.80 for a loom fixer. All 
others drew less than $17.60 for a 
55-hour week. 

The following wages, earned by 
men who were heads of families, were 
not in the least unusual: $10.80 for a 
watchman for 7 days of 12 hours— 
84 hours’ work a week; he has a wife 
and three children. $9.30 for 55 
hours’ work as a spinner; he has a 
wife and three small children. $9.90 
for 55 hours’ work in the cloth room; 
he has a wife, daughter and grand- 
daughter dependent on him. 

The following also taken from pay 
envelopes for 55 hours’ work are not 
at all unusual for women: $8.10, a 
woman of 40 with five persons to sup- 
port; $7.40, a woman of 25; $6.80, 
a girl of 18, weaver. 

The average wage for full-time 
work (23 men who worked 55 hours) 
was $12.77; for 20 women, $9.77 for 
a 55-hour week. 

But these figures do not represent 
the incomes of most workers, for 
there was much part-time work. An 
average of 75 envelopes, including 
both fuli and part-time, showed 
$10.70 for the men (36 envelopes) 
and $8.81 for the women (39 en- 
velopes). 
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Pay for 55 Hours’ Work 
Taken from Pay Envelopes 
20 Women 
$17.10 
15.90 
12.35 
11.25 
10.90 
10.80 
10.80 
10.80 
10.65 
10.40 
9.25 
9.20 
8.40 
7-55 
8.10 
7.40 
6.80 
6.40 
5.70 
5-65 


23 Men 
$18.80 
18.70 
17.55 
17.10 
15-35 
15.05 
14.85 
14.85 
14.70 
13.85 
13-55 
13-35 
11.05 
10.80* 
10.60 
9.90 
9.90 
9-55 
9-45 
9.30 
9.10 
8.90 
7-50 
Average $12.77 $9.77 
*84 hours’ work. 


How do they live on this pay? It 
goes without saying that they can do 
no more than exist and some do not 
even do that. But even to exist, wives 
are forced into the mill and children 
must work soon after they have 
reached the legal age of 14. The mill 
encourages this practice. In general 
four-room company houses cannot be 
held unless three in the family are 
working. There must be two working 
to hold a three-room house. A family 
with one working may have only a 
two-room house even if they have 
four children. 
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Besides sending wives and young 
boys and girls to work, these low 
wages mean that families are con- 
stantly in debt. Out of 75 workers 
who gave us pay envelopes, 55 (al- 
most three-fourths) had deductions 
for debts at the company store and 16 
of these had their entire pay deducted 
for store debts, rent or insurance, so 
that they did not receive a cent for the 
next week’s expenses. 

A conversation with two store- 
keepers who sold to textile workers 
was revealing. Mr. A. who sold 
groceries said that he has to carry 95 
per cent of his customers on credit. 
Rarely did anyone come with cash; 
they took the goods and paid at the 
end of the week, on pay day. Shortly 
after he had said this a young boy 
came in for a can of tomatoes. He 
took it and went out, as if he had 
always bought on credit. Mr. A. got 
out his book and wrote it down. Sev- 
eral other credit customers came in 
while we talked. 

The same story came from Mr. L. 
who kept a furniture store a few doors 
down the street. “I haven’t sold for 
cash to a mill family for years,” he 
said, “except a few small deals, like a 
chair or a trunk.” His account book 
showed significant facts; many fami- 
lies were still paying for goods bought 
in 1929. 

Knowing how the textile workers 
dread debts and how they pinch and 
do without to pay up, these account- 
book figures seemed charged with 
tragedy. Had not Mrs. M. said, “It 
nearly killed me the first time I had 
to run up a debt at the store’’? Others 
had apologized, “Yes; I have debts, 
but I can’t help it.” 
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The book told of the J. M. family 
who had bought a bed, bedding and 
an ice-cream churn for $39 in April, 
1930, and were still paying for it in 
July, 1931. There were seven in the 
family, Mr. L. told us, and both Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. were working when 
they could get work. But, as so often 
happened, Mr. J. M. had been out of 
work recently. 

This was not at all an unusual ac- 
count. There was Mr. C. B. who had 
bought two screen doors and several 
fly screens for $19 in May, 1930, and 
had only been able to pay $11.50 by 
June, 1931. He was paying at the 
rate of $1 or 50 cents a week when he 
could. He has a family of about four 
to take care of, Mr. L. said. They 
had had sickness and he knew it was 
no use to press them for payment. 

The R. T. family were on the books 
for funeral expenses of $121 for Mrs. 
R. T.’s mother. This was in March, 
1930. By July, 1931, they had paid 
$73 on the account. Mr. R. T. has a 
family of four or five and his wife’s 
father who lives with them, Mr. L. 
had said. He is a weaver and two of 
the children and her father also work, 
but they have been on short time and 
Mr. R. T. was out of work altogether 
for a while. 

Many accounts for furniture 
amounting to more than $100 had 
been carried for over a year. But even 
those for $50 or less in families who 
had no children to care for, dragged 
on for six months or more. Mr. J.C. 
and his wife, for instance, had a bill of 
$51.50 for furnishing their home in 
January and February, 1930. They 
finished paying it in July, 1931. And 
Mr. and Mrs. T. F., who also had 
no children, bought up to $23.75 in 
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September, 1930, and it took them till 
March 7, 1931, to pay. These ac- 
counts were not at all out of the ordi- 
nary. There were scores like them in 
Mr. L.’s book. 

Most families could not afford more 
than a dollar a week in payments on 
their accounts. A few paid $2; some 
only so cents. But in a search through 
about a quarter of the book no mill 
family was found who had paid more 
than $3 in one week. Back in 1921, 
before the wage cuts and the stretch- 
out, $5 payments had been frequent. 

Mr. L. also did business as an 
undertaker and had a number of ac- 
counts of over $100 for funerals. 
Most families carry insurance; the 
mill provides group insurance for 
those who wish it, taking 28 cents 
from the pay every two weeks. This 
takes care of funeral expenses. But 
many older relatives of the mill work- 
ers die without insurance and Mr. L. 
finds it takes the families a year or 
more to pay the funeral costs. 

This insurance also has its disad- 
vantages from the workers’ point of 
view, for if he is laid off or quits be- 
fore he is 60, he loses all he has paid 
in. Mr. C. O., who is about 55, was 
laid off this spring, losing a policy for 
$750. 

Sickness 


With the pinch of low incomes, 
families and especially children do not 
get proper nourishment and conse- 
quently there is a great deal of sick- 
ness. Of the 19 families we visited, 
only three had not had sickness. They 
can not afford the proper medical care 
and the doctor in one of the villages 
said that not one in ten of his patients’ 
families could buy the proper nourish- 
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ment to make them well. There was 
much pellagra, the poverty disease. 
The doctor told of three serious cases 
in one village, one woman had had it 
for three years and was going insane. 
In our visits among 19 families we 
found two others who had had it and 
a number of cases of malaria. The 
doctor spoke of cases where he had 
to buy medicine at his own expense 
because the families could not afford 
it. 

This year, since the wage cuts and 
stretch-out, has been a particularly 
hard one. The undertaker’s records 
show 52 deaths since January, com- 
pared with 37 in the same period last 
year. Nine of the deaths this year 
were children under 5 years old. One 
of the deaths among older persons 
was a case of pellagra. The under- 
taker buries many who die of pellagra. 


Food 


Meals in a textile worker’s home 
must be of the simplest. For break- 
fast, hominy grits, hot biscuits and 
coffee, if they can afford it; otherwise 
coffee and cold biscuits left over from 
the day before. Dinner is probably 
beans and one other vegetable, cooked 
with fat back, and supper consists of 
left-overs from the other meals. 

To work out a budget, even for 
bare existence on a textile worker’s 
meager wages, is impossible except in 
a few cases. The average man who 
works in the mills, according to the 
pay envelope summary given above, 
earns $12.77 a week if he works full 
time. The minimum budget for ade- 
quate food for a family of five at the 
lowest possible level, according to the 
Department of Agriculture (Bulletin 
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No. 113), would cost $11.44 at the 
present prices in these mill villages. 
And five is a very conservative num- 
ber for the average family, for many 
are larger. 

A minimum allowance for clothing, 
covering the barest necessities only, 
is $2.87 a week; rent is 85 cents 
and operating expenses, including fuel, 
ice and other items, are $2—$1 must 
be added if car fare is necessary. Thus 
the bare minimum to keep body and 
soul together at the poverty level at 
mill-village prices is $17.16 a week; 
only four of the 81 workers studied 
earned this—and the average wage 
furnished only three-fourths of it. 
Also this budget does not include 
medicine or doctors’ bills, which were 
needed in nearly every family we saw. 
Needless to say, it allows nothing for 
advancement or savings. 


Weekly Budget for a Family of Five 


Shelter 
Operating expenses 


Minimum budget 


Skimping on food is a very serious 
matter for the textile workers and 
their families. In the table below the 
actual weekly food budget of a textile 
worker’s family is compared with the 
Department of Agriculture standard 
for an adequate diet. There are sev- 
eral differences. The textile worker’s 
family eats 7% pounds too much 
flour and cereal and 6% pounds too 
much fat, but they have no milk and 
no lean meat and lack 18% pounds 
of the necessary fresh fruits and 
vegetables. They have a dozen eggs 
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Food for a Family of Five 


A mill family’s 


actual diet 


Grain products: 


Milk (fresh) 
Milk (canned) 
Buttermilk 
Potatoes 


Cost? 


$.45 20 Ibs. $.75 
.36 4 loaves 36 


Cost? An adequate diet! 


17 1 Ib. .06 
my 1 Ib. .10 
.32 3 Ibs. .06 
, 14 qts. .10 
75 


"130 


4 cans No. 2 
4 lbs. 


8 Ibs. 

6 Ibs, 

2 Ibs. 

6 Ibs. or 

2 cans No. 2 


2 Ibs. ‘ 

1 lb. .30 
2 Ibs. .20 
3 Ibs. .18 
2 Ibs. .20 
9 Ibs. 98 


1 Ib. 25 
Y% |b .25 
1 Ib. .25 


$11.44 


? The family provided for in both these budgets consists of father, mother, two boys 14 and 17, 


and one girl 9. © 


* The prices used in this budget are those of the company store on bargain days. 


lowest prices at which a textile worker can buy. 


more than necessary but this is not 
nearly enough to supply the lack of 
milk, meat and vegetables. 

The reason for these lacks is, of 
course, clear. Meat and other essen- 
tials for a balanced diet are too ex- 
pensive. Ten cents worth of corn 
meal will go a great deal farther when 
a housewife is trying to satisfy a 
hungry family on next to nothing, 


They are the 


than 10 cents worth of tomatoes, 
milk or lean meat. For 10 cents 
worth of corn meal will make a sub- 
stantial dinner dish for a family of 
five, but 10 cents would not even buy 
a quart of milk or half a pound of 
lean meat and certainly not enough 
tomatoes to stave off hunger. 

The lack of these elements in their 
diet makes the family particularly sub- 
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ject to pellagra. The Department of 
Agriculture notes especially in its bul- 
letin that milk or lean meat must be 
eaten with beans and cereals as a pel- 
lagra preventative. These are the two 
items textile workers’ families prac- 
tically never have in adequate amount 
and rarely have at all. 

Some of the undernourishment is 
due to lack of knowledge of the 
proper food elements for a balanced 
diet. For instance, Southern work- 
ers use too much fat in cooking. But 
even those who know can not afford 
the proper food. Fat back and side 
meat, the back and the side of pork, 
which have much fat and little food 
value, are the only meats they use con- 
stantly. They are very cheap—1o 
cents a pound compared with 20 to 
25 cents a pound for steaks and other 
lean meat. Milk is 15 cents a quart. 


Education in better planning of meals 
would certainly help. But even educa- 
tion can not make bread out of a stone. 


The Company Store 


Prices at the company store are 
higher than at independent stores on 
week days, but on pay days (Friday 
and Saturday) bargain sales reduce 
the prices of practically all essentials 
below those of the independent stores. 
The company stores give credit to 
textile workers by issuing a book of 
coupons and taking it off their next 
week’s wages. A family may get $1, 
$2, or $5 book of coupons, but no 
books under $1 are issued. 

So great is the workers’ need for 
ready cash that they sell a $5 coupon 
book for $3.75 actual money. 

he company store takes practically 
no risk in issuing credit, for it is taken 
from the worker’s pay. Independent 
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stores, on the other hand, must as- 
sume the full risk of credit purchases. 
This is a distinct handicap to them 
in competition. 

The following stories of the fami- 
lies we visited are stated as they were 
told to us. 


The J. Family 


How are you, Mr. J.? One glance 
at his face made that question un- 
necessary. It was a fine face, sensi- 
tive and intelligent. There was a 
restlessness in his manner. He was 
gaunt. 

“The doctor says if I don’t quit 
work I'll die. I don’t know what it 
is—malaria or something.” 

Mrs. J.’s face was drawn and 
weary-looking and there were many 
wrinkles. She was not old. It was 
the strain to keep going, but she must. 
She was working nights, 5.30 in the 
evening until 5 o’clock in the morning 
and no time off for rest or food dur- 
ing the whole period! “I never can 
sleep after 11 o’clock in the mornings. 
It is so hot. I haven’t slept any to- 
day,” she said wearily. ‘There are 
older women than I am working there 
nights. I wouldn’t like to say how 
many. Their names are posted. I 
could find out. For the last four 
years I’ve been working nights. I’ve 
asked again and again to be put on 
day work. I don’t believe I’ve had 
more than three months of day work 
in all these years. Once in a while 
I'd stay out as long as I could but they 
always put me back on night work 
when I came back. I can’t see to sew 
or read now. Workin’ nights under 
them bright lights has ruined my 
eyes.” 
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And she could not read even the 
figures on her pay envelopes which 
she brought out. She did not own a 
pair of glasses. 

Several months ago Mrs. J. was 
not well and with the hot weather and 
all, she thought she would stop work 
for a while and get a rest if she 
could. Mr. J. was working steady 
at the time. As soon as Mrs. J. 
stopped work Mr. J. suddenly found 
himself being given only one or two 
days’ work a week. There was not 
enough now for the family to live on 
so Mrs. J. had to go back to work. 
There was a son, however, aged 17, 
who was working and earning be- 
tween $9 and $10 a week. He was 
contributing $5 a week to his family. 
Curiously enough as soon as Mrs. J. 
was back at work Mr. J. discovered 
that he was now being given steady 
work. Mr. J., who was not very well, 
asked off for a bit but was refused. 
Time went on and Mr. J. got so sick 
that he had to take a few days off. 
“Seemed like I couldn’t stand the heat 
in those rooms.” When he returned 
to work he was informed he had been 
fired. Why such treatment? Is it 
that they prefer women workers to 
men because they can pay women 
lower wages than men for about the 
same amount of work? 

The married daughter who is liv- 
ing and working in Augusta had a 
little boy who was living with his 
grandparents. What happens to the 
children when the mother must work? 
This child and the J.’s youngest, about 
5 years, both had sore eyes. They 
were obviously undernourished, as 
were practically all the children seen 
in the mill villages—pathetic, helpless 
little creatures! This married daugh- 


ter was living with her married 
brother and his wife and child in 
Augusta and the $4 she contributed 
to that household in Augusta was all 
that that family had to live on, as the 
brother was out of work himself. 

The son and his wife and their little 
girl were spending the day at the J.’s. 
The baby hadn’t been well all sum- 
mer. It is not surprising, the listless 
child does not know what fresh milk 
is. Canned milk she may have had 
when a baby but seldom if ever now. 

“Son, go out and see if you can’t 
sell some of them butter beans. 
Maybe somebody would want some.” 

“IT hope he can,” said Mrs. J. 
“There won’t be much next week. I 
won’t get anything. We owe for rent 
and we'll have to buy firewood and 
that will take it all.” 

“Do you ever get in debt?” 

“Two winters ago when my mother 
was sick we got in debt $50 to the 
company store. Once you’re in debt 
seems like you never can get out of it. 
But that is paid off every cent. I paid 
it off slowly.” 

While it is true the company kept 
back her pay, still at the same time 
she found it necessary to ask for credit 
each week at the store to live on. 
The credit thus granted was less than 
the pay kept back, so gradually the 
debt was paid off. The company store 
was making sure of its money! 

In a weary voice, Mrs. J. adds, 
“But today I had to get some things 
and I got in debt $5 at the store.” 

Take Mr. J.’s pay envelope for 
July 4, 1931. His pay seldom 
amounted to more than $15 and this 
was high fora man. Weavers are the 
best paid of all the “hands.” Mr. J. 
was a weaver. On this particular day 
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it was $15.05. From this had been 
deducted for insurance $1.45 and 
$3.45 for store account. He received 
$10.15. The various items that could 
be deducted from his pay are printed 
on the envelope thus: Rent, Insur- 
ance, Fines, Cash Advancement, 
Store Account. 

From Mrs. J.’s pay, in one week 
before the last cut, as much as $5 was 
deducted for store account along with 
45 cents for rent, leaving $4.65 she 
received. 

“If you don’t like it you know what 
you can do, don’t you?” is the answer 
too usually given a complaint about 
wage cuts or what-nots. And there 
are plenty of others, it is true, who 
are begging for a chance to work. 

“The highest pay I’ve been gettin’ 
is $13.60 a week, a full week. They 
cut us again last Friday night a week 
ago. They took one frame away 
from each worker, whether she liked 
itor not. We each had six frames a 
night. It meant a cut of $3 a week.” 
She now averages about $9 a week 
working 11% hours a night without 
a break. She can not always make 
her highest production. 

“We pay $1.40 a week rent.” It is 
acompany house. “We have lights.” 

It should be noted that whereas 
wages were cut 10 cents on the dollar 
in February, the stretch-out system, 
the double-up of work, which amounts 
to a wage cut and results in the laying 
off of workers, is going on all the time. 
Short time is another factor which 
makes income uncertain. In spite of 
this, however, rents on the company 
houses were not reduced at all. 

Bill, a nephew, was there, a fine 
young fellow. “His folks is from the 
peach country over in Pike County. 
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He said this morning he’d heard they 
was dumpin’ peaches in the creek over 
there—it wasn’t worth packin’ 'em. 
His folks picks and packs peaches. 
Bill he’s got the promise of a job in 
the mill. He’ll stay with us if he gets 
it.” 

“T read in the paper this morning,” 
a man added, “that some peach grow- 
ers were lettin’ 100 carloads of 


peaches rot on the ground under the 
trees. 
them.” 
Peaches are being thrown away and 
yet these people were hungry. Why? 


It wasn’t worth tryin’ to sell 


The G. O. Family 


Mr. G. O. had worked as a weaver 
eight months ago, but the mill had 
laid off many of the older men to take 
on women and boys who were cheaper. 
Mr. G. O. had lost his job. Since then 
their boy R., about 20, has been the 
sole support of the family of three. 
Mrs. G. O. has had pellagra and her 
bare feet and legs were still scarred 
with red marks. R. has been earning 
$8.90 a week putting up filling at the 
mills. But about the first of June he, 
too, was laid off and has not been able 
to get work since. 

After trying again and again to get 
work at the mills, Mr. G. O. looked 
for some other way to earn an income. 
He has managed to get a few bars of 
red celluloid, out of which he made 
rings, skillfully decorated with bits of 
color in flower designs and initials. 
He cut out the tiny letters with a sharp 
knife and glued them on, a neat and 
exacting piece of work and one which 
took time and skill. He sold the fin- 
ished rings for 35 cents apiece. Any- 
one who could not afford a ring could 
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buy a stick pin for 15 cents. But 
though his clever fingers might make 
the rings, he could not sell them where 
there was no money to buy and the 
poverty in the homes around him 
showed only too clearly that it meant 
a pinch to give even 35 cents. But 
the textile workers wanted to give 
Mr. G. O. a sale when they could and 
he had several orders. He had been 
able to get together enough to buy 
bread. 

“I’m ashamed to say it,” Mr. G. O. 
had said, “but we haven’t had any- 
thing but bread to eat for two weeks. 
Yesterday we went out and picked 
some berries to eat with it for a 
change.” He paused a minute in 
thought. ‘No, I’m not ashamed of 
it either. It ain’t our fault. I’ve 


worked steady at the mill and done a 
good job—the best I could.” 


Mrs. S. E.’s Story 


“There is a family lives across the 
street, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. They 
have three children and Mr. D. can’t 
get a job.” This was Mrs. S. E.’s 
story. “He’s tried again and again, 
but somehow he can’t get work. So 
Mrs. D. has to do what she can and 
they are trying to make out on her pay 
of $8 aweek. They never know what 
it is to see money; they have been in 
debt to the store for years and all she 
earns is deducted to pay the bills. 
They have so much sickness that she 
loses time staying home with the chil- 
dren and most of the time she can’t 
even make $8. Both she and Mr. D. 
have had pellagra. 

“The other day my husband found 
them with nothing to eat in the house 
and he collected money for them 
among the neighbors. Last winter 
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the children had no decent clothes and 
no shoes and I gave them some shirts 
and clothes from my own kids so they 
could go to Sunday School. 

“Mrs. D. is too sick to work, but 
what can she do? There she goes 
now, walking back to the mill after 
lunch hour. See how her ankles are 
swollen.” 

She passed on the other side of the 
street, a gaunt figure. One could 
hardly say she walked—she seemed 
to go as in a trance, with no will of 
her own, conscious only that she must 
go forward. She could hardly drag 
one foot after the other. Her head 
sank forward on a hollow chest, her 
frame was skin and bones, her ankles 
swollen to twice their normal size— 
a person from whom all hope had 
gone. 

The S. R. Family 

Mr. S. R. has a night job in the 
mills. He is a smash hand and works 
11 hours a night, five nights a week, 
for $14.85. Mrs. S. R. is a frail, 
delicate person, quite pale and thin, 
with dark eyes and curls and a smile 
that warms your heart. She found it 
hard to tell her story. Pride and in- 
dependence coupled with an unusually 
fine and sensitive nature had built up 
a quiet reserve through years of hard- 
ship. 

The doctor says Mrs. R. should 
have an operation and should not 
work under any circumstances. “But 
I can’t quit,” she said, “with five chil- 
dren under 13 to take care of.” She 
said it with simple resignation, her 
sensitive face full of feeling. 

One could see in the children’s 
bright faces the intelligence of their 
father, the sweetness and fine feeling 
of their mother. A little girl of 10 
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listened to the conversation, alert to 
every word, occasionally giving a bit 
of information which showed she was 
alive to happenings in the village. 
She had missed the grade at school 
last year because the family could not 
buy the school books. Sickness, too, 
had kept her back. Her pale face 
and thin body showed unmistakable 
undernourishment. The other chil- 
dren were all pale and undernour- 
ished; the baby was too drowsy for a 
child of his age and looked ill. “They 
ought to have milk; I can’t get it,” 
Mrs. S. R. said. “Two years ago 
Mr. S. R. was making about $20 a 
week,” she said. “Now two of us 
can’t earn as much as one did before.” 

Before the wage cut in February, 
Mr. S. R.’s smash job had paid 
$16.50. The cut to $14.85 came 
hard on the family. They had to 
skimp on butter, eggs, meat—things 
the children needed. For a few 
months this spring Mr. S. R. had had 
a job inspecting cloth at the loom for 
$15.35. But the company abandoned 
this check on quality and he was 
changed to the smash job, setting up 
broken warp threads. He lost much 
time, either through sickness or short- 
time work at the mill. His last two 
weeks’ pay envelopes showed $12.30 
and $11.50. 

After the wage cut Mrs. S. R. had 
decided she would have to work. As 
her husband was at home in the day- 
time, she felt it would be possible to 
leave the children, although she con- 
fessed she worried about them con- 
stantly at the mill. Since the stretch- 
out three months ago she has only 
been able to get work as a spare hand, 
taking the places of others in the noon 
hour, with occasionally a full day’s 
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work when someone was away sick. 
Yesterday she had run 78 looms for a 
weaver who was out, and was grate- 
ful for a full day. When she had a 
full-time job weaving before the wage 
cut she had made $21 some weeks. 
But now an average of three weeks 
pay envelopes showed $4 a week. 

Judging from an average of six pay 
envelopes, the S. R. family usually has 
about $17.05 a week to support seven 
persons. 

Before the wage cut and the stretch- 
out they had money enough for the 
doctor when absolutely necessary; 
Mrs. S. R. used to make a pie or a 
cake for the children on Sundays. 
They used to go out occasionally and 
Mrs. S. R. could get to town where 
there were better bargains in the 
stores. Both father and mother 


skimped to give to the children. “I 


used to weigh 160 pounds,” Mrs. S. 
R. said, “now I weigh 117 pounds.” 
“T don’t know how I can get 
clothes for the children when school 
begins,” Mrs. S. R. said, “or buy their 
books.” The boys had nothing on but 
overalls; none of the children wore 
underclothes or shoes. ‘‘When father 
was here he used to buy their school 
books.” Her father used to live with 
them and had a pension from the 
Government. ‘Last year he gave me 
enough money to get them coats. We 
couldn’t have got them ourselves. 
But he died last winter.” She was 
still paying the funeral expenses. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. S. R. are under 
constant strain. Mr. S. R. goes to 
work at 5.30 in the afternoon and is 
in the mill until 5 inthe morning. He 
comes home and gets about four 
hours’ sleep before Mrs. S. R. starts 
to work at 10.30 a.m. After that the 











children are constantly on his mind 
and there is little chance for rest. She 
comes home to get dinner. About 3 
o’clock he starts getting supper, to be 
ready for work again at 5.30. He 
rarely has more than one full meal a 
day. Water has fo be carried, for the 
house has no water supply and no 
electric lights. 

Weekly overhead charges eat away 
the family budget . Rent is 85 cents, 
insurance 75 cents. Mrs. S. R. is not 
strong enough to do the washing, 
which adds $1.25 a week and the fam- 
ily is paying $1 a week on a debt for 
which the company store claims pay- 
ment although they have no knowl- 
edge of contracting it. This takes 
$3.85 from their meager pay, leaving 
$13.20 for food, clothing, household 
supplies, fuel and all other expenses, 
for seven persons. “I can’t get clothes 
for the children to go to Sunday 
school. Lots of children here can’t 
go because they haven't clothes,” Mrs. 
S. R. said. ‘Then I want clean lino- 
leum for the floor. And the children 
must have coats and sweaters for 
winter, or they will be sick.” 

“Last winter the kids had flu and 
tonsilitis. Sometimes I just lose 
heart.” 

Mrs. S. R. is especially anxious for 
her children to have developing op- 
portunities. “My little boy is a Boy 
Scout,” she said. “I borrowed from 
the store to get him a uniform, but I 
couldn’t afford to send him to the 
camp—it cost $7.” 

Mr. S. R. was asked about the debt 
to the store and he told the story. 
About six years ago he was injured at 
work. There was a rupture the doc- 
tor told him and he needed an opera- 
tion. Of course, he couldn’t afford 
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it, but he learned that he had a legal 
right to compensation for the injury. 
This state has no workmen’s compen- 
sation law and the only recourse was 
to take the case to court. Mr. S. R. 
secured a lawyer and appealed his 
case. Immediately he was laid off at 
the mill. Although he suffered con- 
tinually and was not able to do heavy 
work, he finally secured work at a 
mill belonging to another company, 
through a foreman he knew. Here 
he was allowed to rest in the basement 
when the pain was too much for him. 
In the interval between jobs, the S. R. 
family had contracted a debt of $15 
at the company store of the mill where 
Mr. S. R. had been injured. 

After some months Mr. S. R. won 
his case and secured compensation of 
$350. Of this $50 went for the law- 
yer’s fee, and with the rest he sup- 
ported the family while he had his 
operation. By careful management 
they pulled through till he was able to 
go back to work, 

Five years later the S. R. family 
went back to the mill where he had 
worked before the accident. He 
found that his debt at the company 
store had grown from $15 to $74, 
although he had not bought anything 
more. The company took his entire 
wages to pay this alleged debt. Again 
he secured a lawyer, but in the inter- 
val before the case was tried he could 
get no payment whatever from the 
mill on which to live. The courts did 
not free him from this debt which he 
had never contracted, but an arrange- 
ment was made to pay it off $1 a week. 
He is still paying it. 

“Do you ever think of the children 
while you work in the mills?” some- 


one asked. Mrs. R.’s eyes filled with 
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tears. She bit her lip and turned 
away. Presently she said: “I pray 
for them while I’m at the loom there. 
If they go out on the road, what would 
happen tothem?” We left her stand- 
ing there with the baby in her arms. 


M. F., a Weaver 


They lived in one room in his 
brother’s house—M. and his wife, six 
children and a grandmother. There 
were two double beds; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. slept in one with one child, three 
children slept in the other, and two on 
the floor. The grandmother slept in 
the brother’s house. Mr. F. had 
earned from $20 to $21 a week before 
the wagecut. At that time they were 
living in a five-room house. They 
had money for meat arid eggs once in 
a while and they could get a doctor 
when they needed One. They had 
been living for a year in this one room. 
They had tried and tried to get a 
house from the company but couldn’t. 

The wage cut reduced Mr. F.’s 
wages to $18 a week and a'few months 
after that the company cut the num- 
ber of looms he was running and this 
reduced his wages again. M. F. is 
now making $13 to $15 a week. Up 
to May Mrs. F. was working, too. 
But she is expecting another child and 
has had to stop work. Since then 
they have been living on $15 a week 
or less, for the family of nine. 

Even with both Mr. and Mrs. F. 
working they were never able to give 
the family enough to eat. The oldest 
girl, 17, has pellagra; she has always 
been weak. She is in the mills now 
learning to be a weaver and has just 
been given a job, but Mrs. F. was 
doubtful whether she would be strong 
enough to do the work. The second 


girl, 15, is also a learner in the mills, 
but is not yet earning anything. A 
learner whether a man or woman 
or young person gets nothing for his 
learning period and may work for the 
company as long as 6 or 8 weeks with- 
out pay. 

A boy, 6, was playing in front of 
the house with a lot of other children. 
He came running in to get mother to 
tie a beetle to his string. Such a 
bright little face! But a ragged pair 
of overalls were his only clothes and 
a skinny little body showed between 
the straps. He was very pale and 
thin, obviously very much undernour- 
ished, full of nervous energy. An- 
other little boy looked about 8 years 
old—said he was 11. He was thinner 
than the boy 6, his shoulder-blades 
stuck out, his head fell forward 
between his shoulders, he seemed 
scarcely able to talk; but when asked 
his age he blurted out “11” in a fierce 
sort of tone, as if someone were accus- 
ing him of being younger. He had 
been sick with a fever. Living in such 
close quarters, how could the family 
prevent the spread of disease? 

None of the family wore any shoes 
or any underclothes. The two boys 
were a little more than half covered 
by ragged overalls. M. wore a 
patched shirt and pair of khaki work 
trousers; Mrs. F., a soiled and ragged 
apron. Their room was untidy—how 
could they keep it otherwise? The 
wall paper was mildewed and black, 
torn off in patches in some places; 
limp curtains of cheesecloth; no fly 
screen in the door, so the room was 
full of flies. No bedclothes at all 
on one bed; only a blanket on the 
other; a bed cover rolled up on the 
chest of drawers which apparently 








served as bed for the two who slept 
on the floor. Mrs. F. said they had a 
few sheets, but none to put on while 
they were being washed. 

M. has been sick for a week—a 
sort of fever, evidently due to under- 
nourishment and exhaustion. He 
said, “I can’t sleep at night thinking 
about things.”” He got up out of 
bed to talk tous. He insisted on get- 
ting chairs for us all, sick as he 
was. In the days before the cuts they 
would have had a doctor. Now they 
couldn’t. ‘Some of the doctors will 
take coupons,” but they had no cou- 
pons. Coupons are given at the com- 
pany store and represent borrowing 
against their next week’s wages. Mrs. 
F. said they never get out of debt at 
the store. 

What did they have for break- 
fast? Mrs. F. laughed. The ques- 
tion seemed ridiculous. Fat back and 
biscuit and syrup. Once in a while, 
eggs. Lunch? Cabbage and peas 
(black-eyed peas, which are really 
beans) and corn bread; supper, left- 
overs. They used to get better. “The 
children need milk but I can’t get it,” 
said Mrs. F. 

Obviously the F.’s had seen better 
days. There was a sewing machine; 
two large family portraits, badly mil- 
dewed, a few very old toys and nick- 
nacks. 

One of the most impressive things: 
All the F.’s were bright, intelligent 
people—and proud. They obviously 
did not like to show their poverty, but 
were glad to help us get information 
which might help the textile workers. 
There was not the slightest suggestion 
of complaint. 

Mrs. F. did wish they could get a 
house. They were not paying rent 
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where they were. Had no water or 
plumbing, but did have electric lights. 


Mrs. B. W. and Her Family 


Mrs. B. W. is a widow of about 55. 
She has worked for years on the night 
shift at the mills as a spinner. Her 
gray hair and tired expression spoke 
of burdens that had not been easy to 
bear, but a certain stalwart determina- 
tion in her manner made one feel that 
in spite of her years she would always 
carry through. 

The night shift gives no time off 
for rest or even for a lunch, and Mrs. 
B. \,., even at her age, works straight 
through from 5.30 p.m. to 4.30 a.m. 
every night for five nights a week. 
For these 55 hours’ work, running 
ten sides, her pay since the wage cut 
has been $11.25 a week. 

There are four people in Mrs. B. 
W.’s family besides herself, two of 
whom contribute nothing and have 
heavy expenses for sickness. Her sis- 
ter and her sister’s husband are de- 
pendent on her; her sister is in the 
hospital at present and her husband is 
a cripple. Her daughter and son-in- 
law also live with Mrs. B. W. Her 
son-in-law is earning $9.90 a week in 
the cloth room. Her daughter is not 
strong and can not work a full-time 
week, but feels she must do what she 
can to contribute to the family ex- 
penses. Two of her pay envelopes 
show average earnings of $6.30 a 
week. 

Last year, before the wage cut and 
stretch-out, Mrs. B. W. earned 
$16.50 for a full-time week, accord- 
ing to a pay envelope for April 19, 
1930. She ran twelve sides. Her 
pay envelope for March 4 this year 
shows $11.25 for a full-time week, 
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which is less than she earned in four 
nights last year. Her pay envelope 
for April 12, 1930, shows $13.20 for 
four nights. 

Mrs. B. W. is discouraged. She 
got behind last year with expenses for 
sickness and has not been able to catch 
up since. She has been constantly in 
debt at the company store. Eleven 
pay envelopes which she had saved 
over a period from April, 1930, to the 
end of July, 1931, showed that she 
had not drawn a cent of money, but 
that her whole pay had been taken 
each week against her account at the 
store or to pay rent. Of her daugh- 
ter’s two pay envelopes, one had gone 
entirely to the store and only the last 
one for August 1 had given her $4.40 
in actual cash. 

One trouble has been that Mrs. B. 
W. has not had full-time work. 


Either she has been ill or there has 


not been work at the mill. Although 
she can earn $11.25 for full time, four 
pay envelopes this spring—the ones 
she has happened to save—showed 
her average was only $8.56. Last 
year before the wage cut, although 
work was even more slack at the mills 
and she lost more time, she drew more 
money—$10.78 is an average of five 
pay envelopes in 1930. 

Rent of 85 cents a week and insur- 
ance of 14 cents leave her an average 
weekly income at present of $7.57. 
This, with what help her daughter 
can give, must cover all bills for food, 
clothing, fuel and household expenses 
for three grown persons and also pay 
the hospital and medical expenses for 
her sister and brother-in-law. 

Mrs. B. W. wore no shoes; her 
apron was worn, yet the house was 
clean. Good furniture and a rug on 
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the floor spoke of better days. But 
discouragement was in Mrs. B. W.’s 
voice as she said, “Up ’till the time 
they cut wages this spring I never 
knew what it was to be tired. I 
worked the nights straight through 
and came home and worked some 
around the house. But now I just 
can’t seem to hold out.” Her daugh- 
ter had not been able to get work for 
six weeks until this last week. 


The J. S. Family 
Mr. J. S. is one of the finest of 


Southern textile workers. Tall, quiet, 
reserved, he is ready to take respon- 
sibility. But more than this, he has 
a keen sense of justice and sympathy 
with his fellow-men, coupled with 
understanding and intelligence. He 
was a foreman in the mills not long 
ago, but when the company intro- 
duced the stretch-out and reduced 
wages, he could not impose this hard- 
ship on the workers who, he knew only 
too well, were already having a hard 
struggle for existence. He resigned 
his job. Now he has work as a loom 
fixer. 

Before the wage cut the loom-fixing 
job brought Mr. J. S. $20.90 a week; 
now he has $18.80 to support a wife 
and three children under 9. Even 
this meager wage was the highest we 
found in any of the three villages. 
Just at present he has full-time work, 
but there was short time in June and 
July. His pay envelopes for four 
weeks averaged $14.64. 

Mr. J. S. does not want his wife to 
work; she has her work to do at home. 
With this income the family can not 
make out without debts to the com- 
pany store and every week but one he 
had a deduction of at least $3 for store 
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account before the pay reached him. 

The S. house was comfortably fur- 
nished. An overstuffed sofa, chairs 
and a hardwood table must have dated 
from the time of higher income. 

Mr. S.’s work has been increased 
in the mill and he now fixes 80 looms. 
“T can’t hold up to it,” he says. Like 
many others he has to have a day off 
every two weeks or so to rest up. 
The heat and dampness in the weave 
room are very trying. “My clothes 
are ringing wet after I’ve been at 
work an hour.” 

“T can’t help worrying about the 
children now while I’m at work. I 
can’t get them the things they ought 
to have—milk, meat, medicine. My 
little girl has a tape worm. Some- 
times she nearly chokes at night; but 
I can’t pay for the treatments to have 
it taken out.” Back of that simple 
statement one felt the father’s con- 
stant anxiety for the child he could 
not help. 


The M. Family 


The M. family are making out 
much better than most of the mill peo- 
ple. If one looks only on the surface 
it would be quite possible to say, 
“Here is proof that a family can 
live on mill wages.” But even with 
three members working and a vege- 
table garden, which brings them con- 
siderable income, they have not been 
able to keep out of debt. 

The M.’s have six children—about 
two more than average mill family. 
Mr. M. is a man of about 60, small 
and wiry. He has always been a 
skilled man and a steady worker and 
has worked all his life in the mills as 
a carpenter or a weaver. Up ’till 


about a year ago he was making 
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$16.50 a week. Mrs. M. and her 
oldest boy C., 17 years old, were also 
working. 

When the stretch-out came, Mr. 
M. lost his job. Repeatedly he has 
tried to get full-time work, knowing 
that a family of six depends on him. 
But the only work he can get is as a 
spare hand in the weave room, work- 
ing two hours each day to take weav- 
ers’ places in the lunch period. He 
runs 69 looms for 55 cents an hour. 
Five weeks’ pay envelopes show that 
he earns an average of $3.88 a week. 
His son C., who works for $9.90 set- 
ting up filling, has a full-time job and 
has averaged $9.60 a week, judging 
from three weeks’ pay envelopes. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. 
M. has to work to meet the family 
budget. Up ’till May 16 she had a 
job inspecting cloth at the loom. But 
when the mill abandoned this inspec- 
tion, the “‘pick-out hands” were laid 
off. For six weeks Mrs. M. was 
without work. Debts began to ac- 
cumulate. They owed $20 at the 
company store. Something had to be 
done and she went out looking for 
work. Finally she got a job in an- 
other of the three mills, drawing 
$12.35 a week as a weaver. Her 
last pay envelope, August 1, shows 
that she has full-time work. 

Thus the family income averages 
$25.83 a week to support eight per- 
sons. They have overhead charges 
of $5.39 a week—rent, 85 cents; in- 
surance, $2.54; wood for the stove, 
$1; Mrs. M.’s taxi fares to the mill, 
$1. In winter, coal for fuel adds an- 
other $1 a week. This leaves not 
quite $20.50 in summer for food, 
clothing and household expenses. 
The family pay envelopes covering ten 
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weeks’ pay since May 9 confirm Mrs. 
M.’s story of debts. Until the month 
of August all the pay of all three 
workers had been taken for rent and 
store account except 80 cents received 
by Mr. M. on June 20. Even before 
Mrs. M. was laid off they were paying 
back debts. “I put off taking ice as 
long as I possibly could,” Mrs. M. 
says. “Then on July 9 we simply 
had to start it. I’ve had to run 
behind with my ice bill and I just fin- 
ished paying it up today.” 

Two years ago when Mr. M. was 
making $16.50 and C., $11 (before 
the cut) and Mrs. M. had $12 a week 
regularly, she didn’t know what it was 
to get coupons at the store against 
her next week’s pay. “I wasn’t used 
to debts and it nearly killed me the 
first time I had to get a coupon book.” 

The M. family are unusually good 


managers. Mrs. M. is very energetic, 
the type who never wastes a minute 
and will work her fingers to the bone. 


But she looks frail and thin. Her 
oldest daughter L., 15, stays home 
and takes care of the children and 
scrubs the floors. “I don’t get a bit 
of appreciation for it,” she said 
laughing. But the house was spot- 
lessly neat and the unpainted floor 
boards scoured as if they had been 
sandpapered. C. looks thin, but he 
has a bright, intelligent face and a 
most winning smile. L. is pale and 
the younger children, too, looked as 
if they did not get the proper nourish- 
ment. 

Mr. M. makes the best of his short 
time at the mill and works in the gar- 
den. They brought out a fine basket 
of string beans which they are selling 
with other vegetables to add to the 
family income. But even so, Mrs. 
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M. has to buy shoes on installment. 
This spring after wages were cut and 
Mr. M. could not get full-time work, 
they had to give up buying fresh fruit 
and vegetables. They could not buy 
school books for the children and Mrs. 
M. had to borrow them from a neigh- 
bor. But they had done better than 
most on clothing, for the M. children 
were the only ones we saw who had 
underclothes. Luckily they had had 
no sickness and that is one reason 
they had been able to manage better 
than others. 


The F. P. Family 


Mr. and Mrs. F. P. were weavers. 
Seven weeks ago Mr. F. P. was run- 
ning 78 looms, drawing about $18 a 
week when he had full-time work. 
Mrs. F. P. says she worked with him. 
But about two months ago Mr. F. P. 
was taken ill with chills and fever and 
had to lay off work. It was probably 
an attack of malaria, for there has 
been much malaria in the mill villages 
this summer. Shortly after Mrs. F. 
P., too, was taken sick with the same 
illness. She, too, had to quit. The 
illness lasted a short time and when 
they were better, they went back to 
the mill, but no work was to be had. 
Since then they have asked repeatedly 
but have not been able to get work. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. P. have three 
children, a boy of 12, a boy of 15 and 
a married daughter. The boy of 12 
came in as we talked, a bright, manly 
fellow, with a winning smile, but he 
was pale and his cheeks lacked the 
color a healthy boy should have. 
Mrs. B., their married daughter, was 
living with them and she, too, had a 
child, about 5 years old. 
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The only person who has been 
working to support this family of six 
persons for the last seven weeks was 
Mrs. B. She had found work as a 
spinner. Her pay envelope for July 
18 showed $9.75 for 44 hours’ work, 
all of which had gone to pay debts at 
the store. When she works full time 
she can make as much as $12.55. But 
she can not always get full-time work 
and illness has sometimes kept her at 
home. 

Out of Mrs. B.’s meager earnings 
must come rent of 85 cents a week 
and $1 a week for taxi fare to the 
mill and back. This leaves $10.70 
when she has full-time work to sup- 
port a family of six. 


The A. V. Family 


They were sitting on the back porch 
of a rather shabby, two-room com- 


pany house. It was hot and the chil- 


dren would be cooler there. The 
company had done little to make the 
house attractive, for it needed paint 
badly and had a general run-down 
appearance. 

Mrs. V. rocked the baby beside her 
in the hammock and a little girl of 
four, pale and obviously undernour- 
ished, played on the floor. Each child 
wore only one garment and went bare- 
foot. Nevertheless, the family were 
using their ingenuity to make living 
as comfortable as possible, for in 
spite of their meager income they had 
screened in the back porch to make a 
place for the children free from flies 
and in the fresh air. Mr. V. was re- 
pairing the screen door now. The 
screening must have been done in the 
days before the wage cut, when he was 
earning $14 a week as a doffer at the 
mills. Now he averaged $11 a week. 
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Only occasionally he could make 
$12.60 when he had full time and the 
work ran smoothly. On this small 
income the family had to pinch and 
save every cent to provide for four 
persons. 

“It simply can’t be done,” Mr. V. 
said. “How can I get milk for my 
children?” 

Recently, also, the work at the mill 
has been speeded up so that now Mr. 
V. does more work for less pay. He 
comes home tired at night. “I have 
to lay off a day every couple of weeks 
to restup. I couldn’t stand it.” 

He is a young man of about 28, 
quiet, sensitive, very alert, ingenious. 
But he was thin and did not look 
strong. He had rigged up a play- 
house for his little girl, furnished with 
tiny cupboards, chairs, tables, beds and 
wired with little electric lights. Even 
in the midst of poverty, when they 
often hadn’t enough to eat, his mind 
was busy planning for the children. 
If he couldn’t give them the food, 
clothing and education they needed, at 
least they should have something to 
play with. 


Mr. C. H. 


We met him going down the road 
carrying a sack of flour, a tall, wiry 
man of about 60, gray-haired and 
thin. He was of the fine, straight- 
forward, self-respecting type char- 
acteristic of the textile workers in 
these villages. When we had been 
introduced he told his story. 

He works in the cloth room at the 
mill. Before the wage cut he earned 
$11 a week for a week of 55 hours. 
On this he supported a wife, a mar- 
ried daughter whose husband is not 
living and his daughter’s baby. In 
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February his pay was cut to $9.90 and 
since then his work has been increased. 
“My work is three jobs combined,” 
he said. “I pick strings, take down 
bales and weigh up the bales.” Before 
the stretch-out two other workers had 
helped with these jobs. Since then his 
work has been increased. They have 
speeded up the work in the cloth room 
so as to keep continually ahead of the 
weave room. The work is so much 
more strenuous that it leaves him 
worn out at night. One can’t help 
fearing that the mill may find it 
cheaper to lay him off and hire a young 
man or woman in his place, as has 
happened to many of the older men. 

The family can not make out on his 
$9.90 a week, so his wife has gone to 
work. She works three days a week 
and makes $5. We asked whether 
there had not been more full-time 
work since the mill cut wages, for pos- 
sibly a reduction in price had brought 
in more orders. He told us that the 
stretch-out had eliminated many jobs 
and since then there had been even 
less full-time work than before. 

His pay envelope for the week end- 
ing August 1 told the story of the 
family struggle. He had made a full- 
time week, $9.90, but he had not re- 
ceived a cent of actual cash, for 28 
cents had been taken off for insurance 
and $9.62 for debts at the company 
store. Rent also must come out of 
this pay envelope once a month, at the 
rate of 60 cents a week for their two- 
room house. “The company has re- 
duced our pay, but they haven’t taken 
anything off the rent.” 

He started on with his sack of flour. 
“It’s only 12 pounds,” he said. ‘We 
used to get 24 pounds, but now we 
have to do with 12 and stretch it out!” 
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He smiled with a grim sense of 
humor. There had been no sugges- 
tion of complaint in his story; he 
would carry on as long as there was 
an ounce of strength left in him. 
Pride had made him hesitant about 
telling it—he did so only because we 
were introduced by friends and asked 
to hear it. But one could read be- 
tween the lines a sense of injustice and 
back of all the question, ‘“‘How are we 
going to live?” 


Mr. and Mrs. S. E. 


They had one of the few two-story 
houses, the S. E. family living down- 
stairs and their married daughter oc- 
cupying the second floor. The house 
needed painting. “The company said 
they were coming up here to paint 
last year, but they never did get be- 
yond the first row of houses along the 
highway,” Mrs. S. E. said. After 
much insistence she had succeeded 
in getting the inside of the house 
painted, for the walls had been badly 
stained with tobacco by the family 
who lived there before. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. are better man- 
agers than many of the mill families. 
Mr. S. E. does not want his wife to 
work and there was a touch of pride 
in Mrs. E.’s voice when she said she 
had never been inside the mill. Last 
summer he had made $20 a week as a 
weaver, but since the wage cut he can 
only make $18. _They have two 
daughters, one married, and one G., 
about 19, and three boys, 15, 12 and 
6. The youngest, a curly-headed 
dark-eyed little mischief, came laugh- 
ing up while we were talking. He 
looked unusually healthy for a mill 
child. 
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G. worked in the mill last year as a 
weaver, making $13 to $15 a week, 
but when they increased the number 
of looms last spring, the work was 
too heavy for her and she took a job 
filling batteries at $9.20. She was not 
very well and had to stay out for a 
week’s rest recently. Last year she 
was in bed for three weeks due to 
overstrain, the doctor said. She car- 
ries an apron full of heavy bobbins 
weighing 20 to 30 pounds and looked 
tired when we saw her at the noon 
hour. She is not strong enough now 
to do full-time work and her pay en- 
velopes for three weeks averaged 
$8.88; she had lost one day. The 
family pay, if they work full time, is 
a little over $27 a week. But there 
is much short time and recently they 
lost heavily from sickness. These 


cuts in income are telling on them. 


Mr. S. E. is deaf from the noise in 
the weave room and is much discour- 
aged, as he feels his strength giving 
out under the extra work that has been 
added this spring. He is in the mill 
from 6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, with an 
hour for lunch. He used to run 52 
looms for $19 to $20. Now he runs 
78 looms for $18. Frequently he has 
to take a day off to rest up. “I 
couldn’t stand full time,” he says. 
“The work gets me nervous. Some- 
times at night I am so tired I feel as 
if I just couldn’t make it home.” Last 
week he was out sick. 

Mrs. E. herself does not feel well. 
Since the wage cut and the stretch-out 
she says it is hard to make ends meet. 
She is an unusually good housekeeper, 
but she has had to manage carefully. 
They gave up fresh meat almost en- 
tirely. She gave up having the colored 
girl who used to help with the scrub- 
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bing and washing. Besides doing the 
housework she now takes in sewing to 
add a few dollars to the family bud- 
get. She did not do this before. She 
had just made a dress for 60 cents for 
a colored girl whose family works at 
the chalk mills. ““They must have lots 
of bright-colored dresses, you know.” 
But the extra work has “weakened 
her down.” 

They can not afford a doctor now. 
The last time she had him was for G. 
last summer and she hasn’t been able 
to pay the bill yet. “When I think of 
my debts I feel so blue I just don’t 
want to see anybody,” Mrs. E. says. 

G. has bought the rugs and curtains 
and has helped with the furniture. 
She never has a bit of money now to 
get out herself, though. She buys all 
her clothes, even stockings, on time 
payments at the village store and pays 
for them a dollar a week. Last win- 
ter G. bought herself a coat, but it 
isn’t paid for yet. 

“If I got the clothes we need, we 
would be in debt,” Mrs. E. told us. 
“We need medicine, too, but I can’t 
get it. School starts soon and I don’t 
know how I can buy the things the 
children ought to have. Sometimes I 
can save a dollar or two to get to 
town, but not often.” 

“Last year groceries were higher, 
but I could buy them a whole lot better 
than now. Two years ago we often 
saved as much as $5 to $10 a week. 
We got a car. We got behind with 
the notes because they worked short 
time at the mill before we got paid up. 
But we made out and it’s all paid 
now.” Mrs. E. says they can’t afford 
to go riding now though. 

Even under present hardships the 
E. menu for meals is far better 
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than most of the mill families. For 
breakfast they have bacon, eggs and 
jelly with their hot biscuits and coffee. 
For dinner they add sliced tomatoes 
and an extra vegetable and a desert 
twice a week to the usual fare of corn 
bread and two vegetables. To the 
supper of leftovers they sometimes 
add hominy. 
Mr. P. R. 


Mr. P. R. is an oiler and bander in 
the spinning room. He has been with 
the company 17 years. When he 
works full time he can make $14.85 
to support a family of six—a wife and 
four children under 12. Before the 
wage cut he made $16.50. Now his 
work has been increased; in addition 
to oiling he carries out the sweeper’s 
waste and goes after rolls—jobs 
which used to be done by someone else. 
He does more work for less pay. He 
has only had one full week’s work 
since the wage cut in February. 

Mr. P. R. has not been well in a 
long time, the doctor said, and in 
recent years stomach trouble has de- 
veloped. A short time ago he strained 
his side carrying too heavy loads at 
the mill. He looks thin and worn, but 
his eyes have not lost their keeness. 
He is a man of more than average in- 
telligence. He can not work full time 
week after week. Usually his income 
averages about $12.15. How can they 
manage on that with four children? 
He does not want his wife to work 
and leave the children at home, but 
there seems no other way out. So 
she has just started at $9.80. 


Five Typical Families 
The R. L. Family 


_ Mr. R. L. works as a spinner, mak- 
ing $9.30 for a 55-hour week. Three 
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weeks’ pay envelopes show an average 
income of $7.92 a week, owing to 
short-time work. Mr. R. L. has a 
wife and three children. Although 
his wife is not strong, she, too, goes to 
work and can make about the same if 
she works full time. “But she gives out 
and has to rest,”” Mr. L. says. Out 
of their combined earnings, they pay 
a cook $3 a week to take care of the 
children and give $1.25 a week for 
laundry. 

Each of Mr. L.’s three pay en- 
velopes showed debts at the company 
store—$3 in two weeks and $2 the 
other week. 


The A. T. Family 


Mr. A. T. makes $9.10 when he is 
working full time. This wage sup- 
ports five persons—no one else in the 
family works. The two weeks for 
which he gave pay envelopes show a 
debt of $6 each week at the company 
store. 


The W. H. Family 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. have eight in 
the family. Both of them are work- 
ing and their son also works. Mrs. H. 
has full time as a pick-out hand and 
makes $10.80 a week for 55 hours’ 
work, according to her pay envelope. 
Neither her son nor her husband can 
get full time. Her son’s pay envelope 
shows $4.85 for 20 hours’ work in 
the weave room and her husband 
makes about $7 for a few days in the 
weave room. This income totals 
$22.65 to support eight persons. Five 
dollars were deducted for debts at the 
company store. 


The F. R. Family 


Mr. F. R. is a frame hand, making 
an income of $10.60 for a 55-hour 
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week; but due to sickness and short 
time his pay envelopes for two weeks 
average $9.98. He does not want 
his wife to work, for he has three chil- 
dren under 8 years and they are living 
on his wage. Each week shows a debt 
of $2 at the company store. Before 
the wage cut he made $12 and a year 
ago he made $17 as a speeder tender. 

Mr. F. R., though a young man, is 
discouraged and downhearted. He 
has known a better life, for he once 
worked in the Goodyear Plant at 
Akron, Ohio, and earned $40 a week. 
He is anxious for his children. 


The F. S. Family 


Mr. F. S. has a wife and three chil- 
dren under 6. He contributes the 
only support, for how could his wife 
leave home? He works in the card 


room. Before the wage cut he made 
$19.25 on four frames. Now he has 
only three frames and the rate has 
been reduced. His full-time pay is 
$12.50. His pay envelope shows 
$10.20, for he stayed out one day to 
rest up. A debt of $7 at the store 


was taken out, so that he received in 
cash $3.20. 
Two families were constantly in 
debt: 
Mrs. E. D. 


“There’s a woman who hasn’t 
drawn a cent of pay for two years.” 
Mrs. E. D.’s pay envelopes and those 
of S., her daughter, bore out the 
story for the two weeks they covered. 
Together they drew a little over $21 
each week and the entire sum was 
deducted for their store account and 
a 56-cent payment for insurance. 


Mrs. L. W. 


There were three working in this 
family, Mrs. L. W., her husband and 
daughter. For 55 hours Mrs. L. W. 
makes $9.05; her husband, $11.50 
and her daughter, $5.40. Their com- 
bined earnings of $25.95 for the week 
of July 11 were entirely deducted for 
debts at the company store, their in- 
surance payment and rent. This was 
also true of the weeks of July 25 and 
August 1 for which they gave pay en- 
velopes. 


MARSHES 


Blue patchwork where the golden marshes lie 
And hold within their scattered pools the sky. 
Quiet is here and never anything 

Except a feather fallen from the wing 

Of some slow-flying bird to break the still 

Blue surfaces that drink of Heaven their fill. 
All through the day they hold their azure light, 
Then swiftly fade with swift advancing night,— 
Pale silver patines, luminous they stay, 

The marsh a wide embroidery of gray. 


Katharine Washburn Harding. 
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SEASONAL GAINS CHECK UNEMPLOYMENT 


UMMER unemployment is usu- 
S ally checked in August. In our 
four years’ record of unemploy- 
ment in trade unions, only once has 
the fall season failed to bring at least 
a slight improvement in August; this 
one exception was last year when busi- 
ness and industry were rapidly plung- 
ing into deeper depression. 


August, this year, is no exception to” 


the rule. Employment in industry has 
improved very slightly. Our weighted 
figure shows 18.4 per cent of the mem- 
bership out of work in the first part of 
August, compared with 18.8 per cent 
unemployed in July (revised figure). 
Industrial unemployment had risen 
steadily from May to July; in August 
the rise has been checked. The figures 
are as follows (weighted) : May, 17.1 
per cent unemployed; June, 18.2; 
July, 18.8; August, 18.4. September 
usually brings further temporary im- 
provement with the fall busy season. 


Over Five Million Still Out of Work 


On the basis of these figures we es- 
timate that 5,100,000 were out of 
work in the first part of August. In- 
dustrial employment gained and about 
120,000 found work; but about 40,- 
000 were laid off on farms with the 
end of the July harvesting season. 
This makes a total gain since July of 
about 80,000 jobs. 

The striking gain of the month was 
in the clothing and textile industries, 
where the fall season has begun. 
Nearly 30 per cent of those unem- 
ployed in July went back to work in 
August. Smaller gains in the manu- 
facturing and shipping industries also 
provided jobs for many. 

In some trades, on the other hand, 
unemployment is still on the increase. 
In printing, unemployment has been 
increasing since February, except for 
one month, and has now reached the 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


Building Trades Printing Trades 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


1928-'29-'30-'31 1928-'29-'30-'31 1928-'29-'30-'31 1928-'29-'30-'31 1928~'29-'30-'31 


January 18 15 20 27 36 30 38 51 
February 18 15 22 27 39 33 43 52 
March 18 14 21 26 41 52 
April 16 12 25 40 50 
May 13 il 25 37 48 
June 11 25 37 48 
July 12 26 39 50° 
August 9 26? 39 51? 
September 10 38 
October 9 38 
November 10 42 
December 13 16 45 
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unprecedented figure of 14 per cent 
out of work. This is over three times 
the number out in August 1929. In 
building, unemployment has increased 
since June and is now almost at the 
February level, with 51 per cent out 
of work. This also is unprecedented 
for summer months. In theaters the 
midsummer dull season has thrown 
many out temporarily. 

The employment gain this month is 
only seasonal. Even allowing for a 
further temporary gain this fall, we 
will have about a million farm work- 
ers to provide for this winter, and an- 
other million will be laid off in industry 
if employers follow their usual policy. 
There is only one way to lessen this 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent 

members 
unem- 
ployed 
August 

1931 


12 
28 
26 
31 
26 
33 
16 
29 
26 
28 
29 
25 
20 
18 
28 
12 
22 
32 
23 
19 
18 
18 
22 

6 


(+) or 
decrease 
(-=) 
since 
July! 


—2 
0 
+5 
+6 
+9 
+6 
+2 
—3 
+3 
+3 
—20 
0 
—5 
+20 
-7 
+11 
—6 
—4 
—10 
-11 
+3 
+11 
+4 
+16 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 


Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala....... 
Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chicago, III 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich 

Jersey City, N. J 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn... . . 
New York, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 
ee eee 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Calif... . 


Building Trades 


increase Per cent 

members 
unem- 
ployed 
August 
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number; For industry to keep men at 
work by shortening work hours and 
dividing available jobs among all. 
This, with a guarantee of work to the 
minimum force in each plant, would be 
an immense bulwark against business 
depression this winter. 

As a whole, the report shows that 
although the fall season is bringing 
temporary relief in some industries, 
in others the situation is far from im- 


‘proving. There has been no increase 


in part-time work and 19 per cent of 
the membership are still on part time. 

The report for cities shows unem- 
ployment increasing in 13 and improv- 
ing in only 9; 2 show no change. 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
July' 


—4 
—14 
—1 
+20 
+22 
+4 
+5 
—13 
—3 
—10 
—14 
+4 
—8 
+14 
-9 
+7 
—18 
—8 
+8 
—10 
+5 
+13 
+13 
+37 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
July' 


—1 
+5 
+14 
+2 
0 
+7 
—4 
0 
+6 
+12 
—23 
—8 
—2 
+24 
—3 
+12 
+2 
0 
—17 
—4 
+2 
+10 
+4 
+3 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
August 
1931 


7 

9 
15 
16 
16 
18 
11 
11 
16 
14 
19 
20 
11 

9 
24 

6 
10 
22 
12 

6 
12 
11 

9 

3 


Part 

time 
all 

trades 


1931 


61 
66 
71 
50 
53 
67 
38 
52 
47 
62 
49 
43 
$1 
42 
38 
41 
50 
66 
45 
63 
57 
45 
58 
22 


22 
26 
17 
20 
13 
15 
33 
24 
19 
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MEET WEEKLY TO OPPOSE WAGE CUTS 


NDER the auspices of our Cen- 
tral Labor Union we are hold- 
ing educational outdoor meet- 

ings every week, combating wage-cut 
propaganda and presenting the view- 
point of the American Federation of 
Labor on the causes and remedies for 
unemployment, reports John J. Quin- 
livan, secretary of the Toledo central 
body. He writes that these meetings 
are attended by hundreds of workers 
and very favorable comment is noticed 
on all sides and sentiment for organ- 
ization is being built up. 

There are approximately 20,000 
out of employment and an additional 
20,000 working only part time. 
Newspapers as a whole have been fair 
in their opposition to wage cuts, but 
wage cuts have been forced on many 
trades. Common labor, unorganized, 
has been reduced from 50 to 40 and 
35 cents an hour. 

All city labor, through legislation 
advocated by the Central Labor 


Union, receives a minimum of 60 cents 
an hour; county labor, a minimum of 
50 cents an hour. We are presenting 
legislation to establish a minimum or 
prevailing wage rate for all contrac- 
tors on public work. 

Bricklayers are rotating their work. 
Printing trades by working five days 
a week have put to work their un- 
employed members. Other trades, 
where practical, are doing likewise. 
Building and metal trades are hardest 
hit by unemployment. 

Plans for relief to the unemployed 
this winter are far from satisfactory 
and we are giving considerable time 
and attention to all methods advo- 
cated. Funds available for such re- 
lief by community chest and other 
agencies of the city will be inadequate 
and the big question is how sufficient 
funds can be obtained with the city 
having practically exhausted its re- 
sources. 


NEW YORK SEEKS LEGISLATION TO AID 
UNEMPLOYED! 


SECRETARY JOHN M. O’HANLON, 
of the New York State Federation, 
sends in an interesting account of La- 
bor’s effort in that state to secure 
legislation that will help relieve the 
unemployed. His report follows: 

Trades and labor unionists of the 
State of New York have contributed 
generously and constantly during the 
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past twelve months in relieving unem- 
ployment distress among their fellow 
workers and have cooperated without 
stint in all public and private under- 
takings to relieve the privations occa- 
sioned by the continuous depression. 
A great many local trades unions have 
instituted systems of sharing work and 
wages by voluntary action where the 
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concurrence of the employers could 
be secured, and all have systematically 
gathered funds from their employed 
members for the financial relief of 
those who are without employment. 
Illustrative of this form of relief is 
the report of one printing trades 
union in Greater New York that had 
expended to July 1 of this year near 
to six hundred thousand dollars in 
providing financial relief to members 
wholly unemployed and that its em- 
ployed members had also contributed 
employment by substitution to other 
members totaling in wages earned 
more than _half-a-million dollars 
within the same period. 

The New York State Federation of 
Labor is represented on Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Stabilization 
of Employment Commission by John 
Sullivan. This commission has been 
functioning for more than a year and 
cooperates with all local commissions 
or committees created to secure em- 
ployment for idle workers and to fur- 
nish other forms of unemployment 
relief. In each of the cities of our 
state officers of the local central labor 
bodies are members of these local 
committees and commissions, and in 
addition these organizations have 
general committees of their own to 
cooperate directly with the trades and 
labor unions of the communities in 
their efforts to lessen the hardships of 
unemployment among their member- 
ships. All of these agencies of relief 
expect to be fully employed as winter 
advances, as the outlook for improve- 
ment is far from bright. 

The New York State Federation of 
Labor sponsored and supported be- 
fore the New York State Legislature 
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of 1931 a four-point legislative pro- 
gram for the relief of unemployment. 
Anticipating that a large number of 
bills’ relating to unemployment relief 
would be introduced from various 
sources and desiring to have all of this 
form of proposed legislation gathered 
into the custody of a single similar 
committee in each house of the legis- 
lature so that hearings held on the 
bills would assure the assembling of 
all information, both factual and opin- 
ion, in the records of one committee 
for the use of the legislature, we had 
a joint resolution introduced creating 
a standing committee on unemploy- 
ment emergency relief in both 
branches of the legislature. Our esti- 
mate was correct. Among the bills 


for unemployment relief were our pro- 
posal to create an immediate state 
emergency unemployment relief fund, 


the bill establishing a five-day week on 
all public work, state and local, per- 
formed by contract, which was spe- 
cially endorsed by all of the building 
trades unions of the state, and our bill, 
also introduced by Senator Downing 
and Assemblyman Steingut, creating 
a state commission of seven with or- 
ganized labor represented thereon, to 
be appointed jointly by the Governor 
and the president pro tem of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the Assembly, 
State Industrial Commissioner Fran- 
ces Perkins to be a member by virtue 
of her office, such commission to study 
and report on “the problem of provi- 
sion against unemployment in this 
state” either “by state or mutual insur- 
ance, either compulsory or voluntary, 
or any other method” and to report 
also on the need for any authorizing 
amendment to the state constitution. 
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Our resolution to create a standing 
committee of both houses to be known 
as the Committee on Unemployment 
Emergency Relief was referred to the 
Rules Committee in each house, and 
despite all of the efforts put forth by 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor and the two introducers there 
it remained on adjournment day. 

Our proposal for immediate relief 
for the unemployed was the only bill 
before the legislature providing such 
relief. It followed the precedent and 
procedure established by the Old Age 
Relief Act of 1930 in authorizing and 
instructing each political subdivision 
of the state to provide at least two 
days employment each week to adult 
citizens in their home locality who are 
without sustaining employment at not 
less than $5 a day, such public work 
to be in addition to and apart from all 
public work and service performed by 
contract or under regular salary. At 
the public hearing on this bill and the 
bill providing for a five-day week on 
all local and state work performed 
by contract, organized labor of the 
state was recorded in favor of both 
measures by the hundreds of represen- 
tatives present in the Senate Chamber. 
This presentation of support was sup- 
plemented by letters addressed in- 
dividually to the officers and members 
of the Senate and Assembly and by ap- 
peals to the committees in charge of 
the bills on several following occa- 
sions. However, the committees re- 
fused to report the bills, and the legis- 
lature adjourned with both measures 
still in committee. 

Our commission bill was also kept 
in committee regardless of the num- 
erous requests addressed to their 
membership for a favorable report, 
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but on the day before final adjourn- 
ment a resolution previously intro- 
duced by Assemblyman William L. 
Marcy, Jr., providing for a commis- 
sion to study the causes of unemploy- 
ment and to report to the legislature 
of 1932, was reported from commit- 
tee with its appropriation reduced 
from $50,000 to $25,000 and passed 
in both houses. This was declared by 
the majority leaders to be a substi- 
tute for our proposals. It provides 
for a legislative commission composed 
of three senators and five assembly- 
men, with the power to select three ad- 
visory members representing wage- 
earners, employers and the public. 
This commission recently organized 
in Buffalo with Assemblyman Marcy 
as chairman and selected President 
John E. McGarry, of the Syracuse 
Trades and Labor Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the New York 
State Federation of Labor as the 
wage-earning member. It is intended 
by this commission to hold public 
hearings at various industrial centers 
throughout the state commencing in 
September. We have already trans- 
mitted to the legal counsel of the com- 
mission, Hon. Thomas Penney, Jr., 
of Buffalo, copies of all measures re- 
lating to unemployment relief we had 
introduced and advocated in the legis- 
lature together with supporting data 
assembled by us and used at the hear- 
ings on the various measures. The 
great bulk of the arguments and facts 
presented at the numerous hearings 
held during the legislative session be- 
fore the many and various committees 
to which the three dozen and more 
bills and resolutions relating to unem- 
ployment relief were eventually refer- 
red because of the failure to adopt our 
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single inclusive committee proposal 
has been scattered and lost. In many 
instances no stenographic committee 
records were made. We have ar- 
ranged to be present at the hearings 
before the commission when announ- 
ced. Although the resolution creating 
the commission confines its study espe- 
cially to the causes of “cyclical, sea- 
sonal and technological unemploy- 
ment,” yet it possibly opens the door 
for further study by including “‘inves- 
tigate the cause of unemployment in 
its every aspect” and by empowering 
it to “formulate and report to the 
legislature a recommendation for a 
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policy” to meet the present and future 
situations and serve the “‘best interests 
of all the people of the state with full 
consideration of the equities of em- 
ployers and employees, without dis- 
crimination.” 

Our unemployment relief fund bill 
and five-day-week bill will be pre- 
sented again to our state legislature 
when it reassembles. It should then 
have fully realized that it failed sig- 
nally in its duty to the workers of our 
state when it refused to enact our un- 
employment relief program, and may 
greet our plan in a changed and im- 
proved mood. 


ORGANIZING COUNCIL FORMED IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


THE FoRMATION of an organizing 
council which meets once each month 
in different cities and towns in the 
State of South Carolina, serving as 
an educational branch, is one of the 
outstanding items in a report from 
President L. E. Brookshire, of the 
South Carolina State Federation of 
Labor. This council was formed in 
January of this year under the leader- 
ship of the Greenville Trades and 
Labor Council and President Brook- 
shire says is doing great work in its 
field. His report goes on: 

Unemployment has been by far the 
most vital concern in this state, de- 
manding more attention than any- 
thing else. Before the depression 
there were approximately 70,000 tex- 
tile workers in the plants of this state, 
practically all mills running day and 
night shifts. For the first few months 
after such plants decided it was neces- 
sary to operate on a curtailed sched- 


ule the night work was eliminated and 
the two forces of employees were 
given work alternate weeks. Around 
the first of September, 1930, the em- 
ployers agreed to a single-shift basis 
as a permanent arrangement and re- 
duced their forces accordingly, which 
meant that approximately half of the 
workers in that particular industry 
were completely without employment 
and without any prospect of securing 
anything that would offer any measure 
of relief. The president of the State 
Federation realizing the seriousness 
of this condition immediately took the 
matter up with the Governor, appeal- 
ing to him to call a conference of em- 
ployers and use the influence of his 
office in an effort to convince those 
responsible of the necessity of rotat- 
ing employment until such time as 
conditions would justify full time em- 
ployment again for all. Some effort 
was made in that direction, but noth- 
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ing of a definite nature was accom- 
plished until November 17 when a 
meeting of representative citizens 
from all over the state was held in 
Columbia and consideration given to 
this problem. An attempt was made 
to find a solution, but in our judgment 
it only served to arouse the public con- 
science to the necessity of giving aid 
which was done through charity agen- 
cies to the multiplied thousands who 
wanted work in order that they might 
earn their living instead of becoming 
wards of charity and as another win- 
ter approaches we find conditions even 
worse than last year and are at the 
present time endeavoring to get the 
state committee on employment into 
action in order that as much suffering 
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as possible may be avoided if the pro- 
per relief measures are applied. The 
president of the State Federation is 
a member of the executive board of 
the state committee. 

President Brookshire also reports 
that sixty-five million dollars is being 
spent on highway construction and 
through the efforts of the state branch, 
85 per cent of this work is being done 
in South Carolina. 

The various central bodies of the 
state are cooperating with the South 
Carolina Department of the United 
States Employment Service through 
the establishment of employment bu- 
reaus, contributing to the service by 
giving help and finances to carry on 
the work. 


MISSISSIPPI PLANS CONFERENCE 


THE STATE FEDERATION is spon- 
soring a great economic conference in 
connection with its convention which 
meets September 14 and we have in- 
vited 100 of the state’s outstanding 
and representative citizens to be in at- 
tendance. 

During the gubernatorial election 
that is just being fought out by two 
friends of Labor, the Mississippi 
State Federation of Labor performed 
a veritable David and Goliath act in 
completely annihilating the damage- 
suit and ambulance-chasing lawyers. 
For years these parasites have misrep- 
resented and caused to be defeated the 
enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. During this election, 
they again brought this legislation 
into the arena as the principal issue, 
but we were able to subject those who 
would defeat this measure to an over- 
whelming defeat. 


We have made splendid progress 
in organization work for a non-indus- 
trial state. Despite the depression we 
have been enabled to organize eight 
new locals during the past year com- 
posed of longshoremen, carpenters, 
electricians, cooperage workers, et 
cetera. Two new central bodies have 
been formed and a third is being per- 
fected. 

We have promoted general mass 
meeting throughout the state for the 
purpose of educating the unorganized 
and the general public in the value of 
trade-unionism. These meetings 
have been very valuable and we were 
greatly pleased as to both attendance 
and results. 

We have not overlooked other im- 
portant phases of our work and are 
forging ahead in every direction. 


Hott Ross, President. 
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ILLINOIS PLANS FOR WINTER 


DUE TO THE INSISTENCE and activ- 
ity of the labor movement of Illinois 
more than any other one element, an 
unemployment relief commission was 
appointed by the governor of this 
state to care for the needs of the men, 
women and children whose sufferings 
had become acute because of pro- 
longed intervals of idleness growing 
out of the prevailing business and in- 
dustrial depression. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
Springfield Convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor last Sep- 
tember (1930) urging Governor 


Louis L. Emmerson to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate unemployment 
conditions and whose duty it should 
be to relieve distress growing out of 
this vexing problem. The Chief Exe- 


cutive of Illinois complied with or- 
ganized labor’s request and the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief was created. 

This commission did some good 
work during the year 1930. Unfor- 
tunate working people, who were 
without employment due to the busi- 
ness depression widespread in the 
land, and who were in danger of evic- 
tion from their homes and other liv- 
ing quarters, were assisted by the com- 
mission. Thos: who needed groceries 
and coal and others who were facing 
an honest emergency and who needed 
financial help, were loaned sufficient 
money to take them over the cold 
weather by banking interests, because 
of the intervention of the Governor’s 
Unemployment and Relief Commis- 
sion. 

What the unemployed of Illinois 
desire to secure, however, is work— 


steady jobs. In the very building 
where the Governor’s Commission 
met there were perhaps a thousand 
people employed—not working for 
the Governor’s Commission — but 
working for some one, or some con- 
cern, with offices in that Chicago 
building. All of these wage-earners 
were employed six days a week. Had 
they been employed five days a week 
there would have been a thousand 
days a week that could have been given 
out to the unemployed in this build- 
ing alone. 

Organized labor has learned out of 
its experience that the shorter day 
brings larger pay. Even if the estab- 
lishment of the five-day week would 
result in the temporary arrangement 
of five days’ pay for five days’ labor, 
it would only be but a short period of 
time before working people would se- 
cure six days’ pay for five days’ labor. 
That is the history of it. And per- 
haps that is the reason the Governor’s 
Commission did everything else but 
the one thing that would bring perma- 
nent relief. The only sound solution 
for unemployment is to reduce the 
number of hours per day and the num- 
ber of days per week in proportion to 
the increase of the number of people 
who are permanently unemployed. 
There is no other solution. If there 
was any other solution it is logical to 
believe that the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment and Relief 
would have submitted that solution to 
organized labor of Illinois a long time 
ago. 

Twelve months have passed by 
since the commission was formed and 
unemployment with the usual misery, 
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suffering and destitution, growing out 
of it, still prevails. A meeting has 
been called of all the members of the 
Governor’s Commission for Monday, 
August 17, 1931. Activities of the 
commission for the coming fall and 
winter will be discussed at this gather- 
ing, and it is earnestly hoped by the 
writer that the five-day week advo- 
cated by the American Federation of 
Labor will appear among the recom- 
mendations of the commission as a 
solution for reducing the number of 
idle people in our state. 
Representatives of the trade-union 
movement of our state are members 
of the Governor’s Commission on Un- 
employment and Relief and these la- 
bor officials will be in attendance at 
every meeting to be held by this com- 
mission during the coming year and 


will cooperate in every way possible 
to help the commission function suc- 
cessfully in the humanitarian work it 
proposes to outline for the relief of 
those who are unemployed during the 
coming year. 


Illinois Success along Legislative 
Lines 


The State of Illinois gave a splen- 
did account of herself so far as labor 
legislation was concerned during the 
recent session of the legislature. The 
appeals to idealism made by repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor to the General As- 
sembly of this state were not entirely 
futile as it applied to relief for aged 
vDeople of our state. 

While the Old-Age Pension Biii 
was defeated by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, a bill proposing to create 
a commission to investigate poverty 


and examine into the old-age pension 
plans of our county was substituted in 
its place so even what happened with 
reference to old-age security does not 
represent a complete defeat. 


List of Bills Enacted 


Under the pressure of the labor 
movement of Illinois, the following 
bills were enacted into law: 

H. B. 307.—The prevailing rate of 
wage bill, which requires that in all 
contracts for public work, including 
road building, there shall be a clause 
requiring the payment of not less than 
the rate of wages prevailing in the 
community where the work is being 
done and that the work day shall not 
exceed eight hours. 

S. B. 563.—The convict labor bill, 
establishing the state-use systems for 
prison labor under conditions that will 
prevent prison-made products from 
being placed upon the open market 
and will prevent the importation of 
prison-made goods from other states. 

S. B. 564.—A companion bill to S. 
B. 563. 

S. B. 459.—Amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by extending 
the scope of the act providing substan- 
tial increases in the death benefits and 
improving the law in other respects. 
The minimum death award was in- 
creased from $1,650 to $2,500; the 
maximum for a single person was 
raised from $3,750 to $4,000; the pos- 
sible maximum for a married person 
with three children or more was in- 
creased from $4,700 to $5,000; and 
those who are totally disabled were 
given an increase of 50 per cent in 
their benefits or pensions which will 
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enable them to secure as high as $55 
per month during the balance of their 
natural lives. 

H. B. 362.—Establishing the Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Research as a 
permanent unit of the Department of 
Labor. 

S. B. 511 (referred to above).— 
Creates the Old-Age Pension Com- 
mission to investigate the subject of 
old-age dependency. 

H. B. 487.—The bad-check bill, 
which provides a penalty for issuing 
false checks in the payment of wages. 

H. B. 671.—The private employ- 
ment agency bill containing substan- 
tial improvements to the law govern- 
ing such agencies for the protection 
of applicants for work. 

H. B. 447.—Extending the provi- 
sions of washroom law to cover train 
crews, switchmen and other railroad 
workers. 

H. B. 1086.—The garnishment 
bill, increasing the amount of exemp- 
tions from $15 to $20 per week. 

S. J. Res. 20.—Instructs the De- 
partment of Labor and the Industrial 
Commission to investigate the subject 
of occupational diseases in relation to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and submit a report thereon to the 
next session of the legislature. 

H. B. 477.—Improving the bar- 
bers’ qualification law. 

H. B. 837.—Improving the muni- 
cipal employees’ pension law affecting 
Cook County. 

H. B. 1178.—Improving the Chi- 
cago teachers’ pension law. 

H. B. 482.—Improving the Chi- 
cago city firemens’ pension law. 

H. B. 983.—Providing the estab- 
lishment of a division for the rehabi- 
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litation and placement in remunera- 
tive employment of persons whose 
capacity to earn a living has been de- 
stroyed or impaired, and that the 
State of Illinois accept the provisions 
and benefits of the amendments to the 
act of Congress relating to vocational 
rehabilitation of handicapped and dis- 
abled persons. 

S. B. 398.—Organized labor was 
also successful in preventing the pas- 
sage of this bill, which was designed 
to transform the state highway main- 
tenance police into a state constabu- 
lary, similar to that of Pennsylvania. 

When times are hard and industry 
is experiencing a business depression 
it is dificult, indeed, to meet the argu- 
ments of prohibitive cost which is usu- 
ally directed against labor legislation 
that raises the question of an increase 
in taxes. 

Considering the fact that the pre- 
vailing rate of wage bill, the old-age 
pension commission bill, the voca- 
tional rehabilitation bill and the pro- 
posal to establish an eight-hour day 
for guards in penal institutions, means 
an increase in taxation, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that the men of 
labor in Illinois fared especially well 
at the hands of the membership of 
the 57th General Assembly of this 
state. 


One-Tenth of Organized Workers 


Live in Illinois 


One-tenth of all the manufactured 
products of our country is produced in 
the State of Illinois. One-tenth of 
the organized workers of the United 
States live, labor and pursue happi- 
ness within our borders. The object 
of the labor movement is to establish 
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social and economic justice, to pro- 
mote intelligence and education, to 
abolish misery, suffering, intolerance 
and crime and to correct the evils in 
industry peacefully by legislation. 
Many of the burdens and inequali- 
ties that beset those who work for a 
livelihood can be relieved by govern- 
mental interest and activities and the 
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intelligent and determined effort made 
by those who represent the workers 
of Illinois has placed upon our statute 
books the fine array of labor bills 
enumerated in this article. 


R. G. SoDERSTROM, 
President Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. 


LARGEST STATE CONVENTION SINCE WAR! 


ORGANIZED LABOR in Minnesota is 
fortunate to be able to report that it 
has held its own during the past year, 
even with the industrial conditions 
that have confronted the entire juris- 
diction of the American labor move- 
ment for the past two or three years. 
We have taken part in every move- 
ment suggested by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; in helping the vari- 
ous communities in organizing as sug- 
gested by the President’s unemploy- 
ment committees ; and through our co- 
operation with that committee we are 
pleased to note that in addition to the 
cooperation which was enlisted and 
the investigations carried on in the 
various municipalities and state de- 
partments, we helped to organize pub- 
lic sentiment for further public work 
to care for the unemployed. For 
every department of our state govern- 
ment which was in need of increased 
maintenance and new improvements 
we were able to secure the fullest 
measure of appropriations from both 
houses of the legislature, but while 
these appropriations came through 
as emergencies, very little of the work 
has more than started. This is due 
largely to the delay in starting plans 
on architectural work, but now prac- 


tically every contract has been let on 
the various state institutions. We 
have a number of government projects 
being talked about, and it is our hope 
that before the winter sets in they will 
be under way, so that it will have a 
tendency to at least take up some of 
the slack in the unemployment prob- 
lem which is more necessary we be- 
lieve, as winter approaches, than it 
has ever been in the history of our 
state. There is no encouragement 
outside of the work mentioned and 
with but very little exception, every- 
body anticipates a hard winter as far 
as work is concerned. 

Within the past year two surveys 
have been made through our affiliated 
and unaffiliated unions, which number 
some 450 with some 345 reporting in 
both these surveys, and the last survey 
shows a slight increase in the percent- 
age of unemployed. Approximately 
19 per cent of the membership in the 
month of May were unemployed. 
There has been no segregation of 
groups. This includes all—those who 
are steadily employed, such as fire- 
fighters, federal, state and municipal 
employees and many other groups that 
work fairly steady, so that indications 
point on our compilation that the 
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building trades are hardest hit. Rail- 
way employees have suffered ma- 
terially, as well as metal trades, but 
indications point now that the clerical 
forces and other industrial workers 
are slowing up, so that if our survey 
had been taken today the increase in 
unemployment would be greater than 
at any time during the past year. Our 
organizations have striven in every 
way possible not only to assist unem- 
ployed members but to do everything 
possible to keep them in good stand- 
ing with their organization, realizing, 
no doubt, that in doing this the possi- 
bilities of having to accept reductions 
(which is in evidence in every direc- 
tion among the unorganized groups) 
were averted and that when the so- 
called prosperity comes (if it ever 
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does come) they will be in a position 
to take a step forward. 

Our convention this year, due 
largely to the fact that it was held in 
the largest city in the state, was the 
largest attended convention since the 
close of the war, and we feel confident 
that it has assisted materially in re- 
habilitating confidence in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as well as 
that of our state branch. 

We do hope that every state federa- 
tion can say the same as to their ac- 
tivities and are in equal position 
financially and numerically as is the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
at this writing. 

E. G. HAL1, 
President. 


WYOMING HAS EXTENSIVE CAMPAIGN! 


PRESIDENT Harry W. Fox, of the 
Wyoming State Federation of Labor, 
sends in the following report as to the 
activities of that state body: 

During the year just concluded 
there has been an unvarying activity 
carried on by the Wyoming State Fed- 
eration of Labor; first, to secure the 
nomination and election of legislators 
who would cooperate in the enactment 
of proposed labor legislation; second, 
through cooperation with legislative 
representatives of the enginemen, 
trainmen and conductors, urging the 
consideration of measures approved 
by both groups—with some consider- 
able success; third, efforts to arouse 
public sentiment in opposition to wage 
reductions, in which we enlisted the 
aid of government officials and the 
press. 


Efforts to organize unorganized 
workers have not diminished although 
the period of depression caused these 
to be abortive. At request of District 
22, United Mine Workers, through 
their district officers, the executive 
board of the Federation approved of 
an intensive campaign for the wider 
use of Wyoming coal. This campaign 
is not only being conducted in our own 
state by occasioned visits to western 
Nebraska towns where natural gas 
was being widely exploited. Follow- 
ing this, a trip was made to California 
and Nevada towns by the President 
of the Federation, Tony Radalj, In- 
ternational Board member of the U. 
M. W. of A., and Vice-President 
George Young, of District 22, of the 
same organization, in an effort to 
stimulate demands for union-mined 
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coal, rather than the continued use of 
Utah nonunion-mined product. We 
feel that this trip will prove successful 
in enlarging our markets and add to 
the employment of our miners, con- 
stituting still the larger part of our 
afiliates, though they have decreased 
in membership the past few years to 
one-half their former membership, 
despite the fact that they still retain 
a 100 per cent organization. 

These efforts have required the 
compilation, publication and distri- 
bution of many thousand pieces of 
literature. The Federation has also 
joined hands with the transportation 
brotherhoods in an active campaign to 
induce shipment by rail as a means for 
adding to the security of their em- 
ployment. Both of the above-named 
oficers, President Martin Cahill and 
Vice-President Young of the Mine 
Workers have addressed meetings of 
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various fraternal and social organiza- 
tions in the furtherance of these cam- 
paigns. 

The officers of both organizations 
have urged and offered their coopera- 
tion in the adoption of programs in 
each locality that would furnish em- 
ployment to the unemployed—al- 
though we have had less of this—ex- 
cept as occasioned by the seasonal 
unemployment in the coal mines, than 
most states. Through the efforts of 
these organizations there has been 
less of wage-cutting so far than we 
feared might prove to be the case. 

All of these activities will be con- 
tinued in the hope that the workers 
of Wyoming may be protected in the 
enjoyment of wages now being paid; 
that unorganized workers may be 
induced to organize and that our coal 
miners may be more steadily em- 
ployed. 


VIRGINIA 


DirECT ACTION for the relief of 
unemployment in the state through 
the year was had by several of the offi- 
cers of the State Federation accepting 
service on state and local commissions 
created for the specific purpose of 
rendering aid in this cause. The Com- 
missioner of Labor and a former 
president of the Federation are mem- 
bers of the special commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to provide 
relief for out-of-work persons. This 
commission has rendered excellent 
service, 

Perhaps the larger portion of the 
energies of the federation during the 
year were given toward aiding the tex- 
tile workers on strike in Danville. 


There are many outstanding features 
in connection with that strike that 
established an excellent mark so far 
as the manner in which labor troubles 
are usually conducted. There was no 
disorder that could be charged to the 
strikers, notwithstanding the fact that 
militia was sent to the scene. There 
was never any occasion for the use of 
soldiers at Danville, but, as usual, the 
mill management succeeded in fooling 
an otherwise excellent governor into 
ordering out. troops. 

These textile workers held out for 
more than four months against heavy 
odds. Had the textile industry been 
in a healthy condition it is apparent 
that the end may have been different. 
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The State Federation was not able 
to render all it desired in the way of 
financial assistance to these people 
thrown out of work in this summary 
fashion, yet several thousand dollars 
were raised for this cause. 

Among the labor measures to be 
presented by the Federation to the 
forthcoming session of the Assembly 
next January will be one against the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
for a shorter work-day for women 
and children in industry, requesting 
the establishment of safety codes in 
industrial plants and providing for 
enforcement of these codes by the De- 
partment of Labor, favoring a mini- 
mum wage for women, for the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day for 
state employees, and for further 
strengthening the compulsory educa- 
tion laws. 

The legislative committee was also 


instructed to work for improvements 
in the workmen’s compensation law 
and for a state insurance fund so as to 
provide larger benefits for persons in- 
jured in industry. 

The five-day work week was unani- 
mously indorsed as a means of pro- 
viding work for unemployed. The 
convention also went on_ record 
against the tendency on the part of 
some employers to refuse employment 
to persons forty years of age or more. 
This practice is discrimination against 
persons in the prime of life and adds 
to the unemployment problem. 

Effort will be made to stabilize em- 
ployment on all public works in the 
state, so as to require that prevailing 
wages in a given community will not 
be lowered. 

The state-use system for convicts 
was again strongly opposed. 


NEBRASKA 


OUR WORK DURING the last session 
of the state legislature was productive 
of preventing much legislation that 
would have been detrimental to labor’s 
interest, but we failed to obtain what 
we sought in most instances. We were 
successful against great odds in get- 
ting through both houses a bill pro- 
viding for an industrial commission to 
administer the affairs of the Labor 
Department, including that of work- 
men’s compensation, but it was vetoed 
by Governor Bryan. This would have 
been a great gain had we succeeded as 
it would have placed Nebraska along 
with the most progressive states in the 
matter of having a Labor Department 
that would have been most efficient, 


instead of it being as it now is merely 
a football of politics. 

Appropriations have been made for 
considerable paving and bridge work 
to be done by the state which will help 
somewhat as far as common labor is 
concerned. In the city of Lincoln the 
council has provided for maintaining 
a free employment bureau to be ad- 
ministered by the Commission on 
Stabilization of Employment, which is 
an honorary body of five serving with- 
out pay, and representing the employ- 
ers, the employees and the public. A 
small appropriation has also been 
made for the purpose of creating work 
this coming winter to a limited extent, 
but not nearly sufficient. 
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We have been alert in safeguarding 
Labor’s interests in all public matters, 
have used the influence of the State 
Federation in helping iron out indus- 
trial controversies, given encourage- 
ment and assistance to smaller towns 
throughout the state where little or no 
labor organization exists, but taken 
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all in all the outlook from the workers 
standpoint is far from encouraging 
and we fear the coming winter will 
witness great distress both among 
union as well as nonunion workers. 


FRED EIssLeER, 
President. 


IDAHO UNIONS KEEP INTACT 


“IN NO INSTANCE have we lost any 
organization. While several new 
working agreements have been made, 
none were forced to accept a reduction 
in wages,’ writes W. L. Robison, 
President of the Idaho State Federa- 
tion of Labor. President Robison 
feels that by maintaining their mem- 
bership they will be in a position to 


accomplish much when conditions im- 
prove. His report continues: 
Unemployment has been our chief 
concern and the executive board has 
been diligent in their efforts to relieve 


the situation. Early in the spring 
Aug. Rosqvist, Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, was appointed on the unem- 
ployment commission acting with the 
governor of the state. They recom- 
mended that municipal work be 
created and commenced to give ad- 
ditional work. 

Several road programs have 
started, but we find the road contract- 
ors have a tendency to take advantage 
of the present depression by paying 
their men low wages and working 
them long hours, even to the extent 
of working them ten to fourteen 
hours a day. We are putting up a 
vigorous opposition to such tactics 


and eventually we will accomplish 
something. It is very regrettable to 
find so many anxious and willing to 
profit at the expense of the wage- 
earner. 

There is very little building going 
on over the entire state. The building 
crafts men are dividing the work up 
as much as possible, generally looking 
forward to better times. We antici- 
pate two federal buildings to start in 
the near future which will help out for 
the time being. 

The work of the Idaho State Fed- 
eration of Labor has established a 
close relationship with the standard 
railroad brotherhoods, frequently 
holding joint meetings to discuss con- 
ditions and acting as one unit for any 
measure that might benefit the wage 
earner and local conditions. These 
joint meetings contributed largely to 
securing the old-age pension and the 
direct primary laws, at the last state 
legislature. Members of the Farmer 
Grange have also displayed a tendency 
to cooperate with us which we ap- 
preciate and try to reciprocate. 

Some success has been attained in 
organizing, especially among the mis- 
cellaneous crafts. 
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PUBLICITY FOR WAGE CUTS AND 
LAY-OFFS ! 


THE TENNESSEE FEDERATION OF 
Labor with the hearty cooperation 
of the various affiliated unions ex- 
tended a great deal of effort along the 
lines of mass meetings of workers as 
well as general public mass meetings, 
writes Paul Aymon, president of the 
Tennessee state body. At these meet- 
ings the speakers stressed very 
urgently against reductions in wages 
and lay-offs, and proper resolutions 
were drawn and adopted so as to give 
the proper publicity against wage re- 
duction and increasing of unemploy- 
ment, which in a good many instances 
have been put into effect by state, 
county and city governments and other 
agencies thereof. School boards seem 
to have been quite active in this ca- 
pacity. Various governments contend 
that their activities on wage reduc- 
tions are justified by reduced valua- 
tion on property tax. The Tennessee 
Federation of Labor feels if there 
was a more equitable division of all 
tax or, in other words, if the big prop- 


erty owners paid the same amount per 
capita as the small-home owners these 
governments would have such an in- 
come as would enable them to operate 
any departments, in which depart- 
ments every employee could be paid a 
wage which would justify the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Of course the 
presumed idea of laying-off a great 
many workers indefinitely in the vari- 
ous department of the various govern- 
ments also increase the economic ills. 
The Tennessee Federation of Labor 
has advocated increased taxation in 
the various governments and also 
various other appropriations that 
would be spent for necessary improve- 
ments that would give work to the un- 
employed. 

President Aymon reports the num- 
ber of unemployed in his state between 
fifty and sixty thousand. An appeal 
has been sent out to the various mem- 
bers and local unions in the state to 
meet the immediate relief of those in 
need. 


I Never See a Lovely Tree 


I never see a lovely hill 

But see a shadow on its brow. . . 

A whitened cherry tree that holds 
The dead hands of a tiny bough. 


Grief sang its song upon a mount 
Where triple crosses wrought a crown, 
And every lovely hill I see 

Has three ghost-shadows peering down. 


WHITELAW SAUNDERS. 
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Tue Brack Worker, by Sterling D. 
Spero and Abram L. Harris. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1931; 509 
pages. Price $4.50. Reviewed by 
Wyatt Brown. 


Organized labor has found that restric- 
tion of immigration has not completely 
solved the problem of surplus workers for 
the trades and industry. The agricultural 
South and unrestricted West Indies have 
millions of adaptable, willing souls anxious 
and trying to enter more lucrative employ- 
ment. Industry is finding them “good pick- 
ings.” In the South textile manufacturers 
have begun the exploitation of these people, 


especially among the white race, to the very 
The 


great advantage of the employers. 
American Federation of Labor has recog- 
nized the importance of this group and has 
evolved special plans for aligning them into 
unions. 

No less important are the negro workers 


from this section. They are available in 
millions and have already found their way 
from the farms in great numbers. Mining 
and longshoremen’s unions have taken them 
in and a few others. Most other crafts ex- 
clude them either by statutory provision or 
custom and the others relegate them to 
“step-child” affiliation. With a lack of 
understanding of the race or information 
about them and an innate prejudice for any 
labor reserve and the colored, intelligent 
action on the part of organized labor has 
been rendered most difficult. 

But, with the appearance of “The Black 
Worker” a wealth of comprehensive, ac- 
curate, revealing, dependable information 
has been made available. It treats the negro 
from the time of his slave status to the pres- 
ent day. One can depend on the accuracy 
of the authors because of the primary re- 


search and creditable sources they used. It 
is revealing in that it portrays understand- 
ingly the negro mind and attitude toward 
life and his fellow workers. Harris is a 
negro himself. The work is dependable 
because it is the result of scholarly research 
carried on under the grant from Columbia 
University with no goal other than finding 
the facts. Thinking workers must use 
books of this nature or else the problem of 
the negro worker will reach immeasurable 
proportions and make the task of dealing 
with him ever more difficult. 

The authors have tried to “set forth de- 
scriptively and analytically the relations of 
the dominant section of the working class 
to the segregated, circumscribed, and re- 
stricted negro minority.” They have in- 
dulged to a minimum in dialectics. Harris 
at times becomes quite theoretical in his 
preachments but perhaps that is due to his 
background as a professor in a southern 
negro college. Spero is the more conserva- 
tive thinker. 

The negro was a slave in our midst for 
eight generations and has been free for only 
three. White and black have felt the 
result of the eight generations in their atti- 
tudes toward each other. Law and custom 
still limit the negro and some negro leaders 
give all their attention to these matters. In 
the working world the black man still gets 
the less desirable portions of the jobs when 
both he and white men are on the same job. 
In many sections white men refuse to work 
with them. On ships at stevedoring they 
take different sides of the boat. 

Employers for the most part have gotten 
over the idea they are inferior workers. 
The meat-packing industry has disproved 
the fallacy of their being valueless. 

There has been much to cause friction 
between the negro and the American Feder- 
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ation of Labor. Though the Federation has 
for years been a champion for negro equality 
in unions, locals refuse this equality. When 
crafts refuse negro workers, the Federation 
issues charters directly to negro locals. Some 
negro leaders think the Federation has not 
made sufficient effort to organize the 
negroes. 

White workmen know the negroes best 
as strike-breakers. At first many negroes 
refused the role of scabs when they were 
aware they were being employed for that 
purpose. Now, many negroes accept the role 
of strike-breakers. They consider it the only 
way to get in and prove their worth. Lower 
wages are acceptable to them in the hope 
they may improve. Experience has shown 
them this theory has worked in their favor. 

Independent negro labor movements have 
failed. I. W. W. leadership was for a 
time accepted but they never subscribed to 
its doctrines. The socialists played at or- 
ganizing the race, hoping socialism would 
thus get a following. With the growth of 
acceptance among white followers the 
negroes were dropped. 

Many negro leaders press the American 
Federation of Labor to save the negro be- 
fore the communists get him. Communists 
have made great efforts to line up the negro 
but for the most part unsuccessfully. The 
negro sees little in communism for him. 

Some negro leaders have adopted the 
theory that the negro’s hope lies in the 
direction of the rich white man, the em- 
ployer, and erection of an independent 
middle-class negro society. Many negroes 
subscribe to this today. The philanthro- 
pists and employers have so far proved better 
friends than the labor movement, the negro 
thinks. Economic independence as fathered 
by Tuskeegee has improved the lot of many 
negroes. Most negroes continue ignorant 
of the labor movement and its possibilities. 

The negro is no longer a mere potential 
industrial reserve. He is a permanent part 
of the labor force. From 1920 to 1930 the 
negro agricultural population decreased 24.7 
per cent and those in domestic service de- 
creased 5.5 per cent. There are 1,272,460 
engaged today in manufacturing, mining 
and transportation. In Southern ports he 


predominates the longshoremen and he has 
a big part in the meat-packing industry. 

In joining unions the negro faces many 
difficulties. The company exerts powerful 
efforts to keep them unorganized. In- 
timidation is resorted to, threatening the 
negro that white workers will be prefer- 
able if both races are organized. In the 
meat-packing industry the negro made a 
bold fight against this and lost and remain 
unorganized until now. The Pullman 
porters have fought to have their union 
recognized but have gained nothing so far. 

The negro’s getting into industry has 
left many a scar. He has been strike- 
breaker not only against whites but his own 
race as well. Members of their own race 
have sold out their influence to help em- 
ployers in keeping the negro unorganized. 
Race riots have been precipitated. 

Thus we have the story of the negro and 
industry. His unskilled status in view of 
mechanization of industry is no longer a 
handicap. Crafts must realize this. It is 
imperative that the negro be lined up with 
the labor movement. Exclusion of the race 
is no answer; if with no other purpose 
than to save their own hide, white labor 
had better line up the black worker. Books 
like this will help understand his peculiari- 
ties and the cause of them. It is to the 
working man’s interest to be organized and 
for any working man to benefit all workers 
must be organized. Negroes are workers; 
they must be included. 


Kinc Corton Is Sick, by Claudius T. 
Murchison. University of South Caro- 
lina Press, September, 1930; 190 pp. 
Price, $2. Reviewed by Herbert Arkin, 
Department of Economics, College of 
the City of New York. 


King Cotton is sick. Professor Murchi- 
son after a very thorough examination 
diagnoses the case as one of acute individual- 
ism. It does seem, however, that the 
illness is not fatal but rather is likely to lead 
to chronic invalidism. As a cure he pre- 
scribes the “combination’”’ medicine. 

The startling antics of this industry, 
symptomatic of an abnormal condition, that 
first attracted the attention of Professor 
Murchison, are rather paradoxical in nature. 
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KING COTTON IS SICK 


During a period of general prosperity the 
cotton textile industry was suffering se- 
verely from depression and during a period 
of general depression it showed signs of a 
sharp recovery. During 1923, a year of 
prosperity, the average number of hours 
worked per spindle was 2,811, while dur- 
ing 1929, a year of general depression, there 
was a sharp increase to 3,073 hours per 
spindle. While the securities of practically 
every other industry were more than dou- 
bling in value during the period 1922 to the 
autumn of 1929, those of the cotton industry 
were declining steadily. 

It is in this industry that we find the 
strange paradox that while part of the 
equipment of the industry is being junked 
due to a lack of orders, the rest is being 
pushed to its limit even to the extent of 
night work. There is a continual stream 
of new mills even while the industry as a 
whole is suffering from depression. It also 
frequently happens that while we have a 
period of overproduction in one line of 
fabrics, at the same time there is an under- 
supply in others. The industry often oper- 
ates at a greater per cent of capacity on a 
limited supply of raw cotton on a normal 
or excess supply. 

With the distributors largely dictating 
as to the type of cloth to be produced, we 
find that “in the composition of this curious 
industry it is so arranged that those who 
are strong are weak and the mountains 
come to Mohammed with great frequency 
and resignation.” 

The troubles of the cotton textile in- 
dustry do not seem to result from a decreased 
use of cotton, as is popularly supposed, in 
connection with the increased use of rayon. 
As a matter of fact the statistics on the con- 
sumption of cotton cloth show a continued 
increase. 

As pointed out by Professor Murchison, 
the charges of poor management and of 
labor exploitation which have been directed 
against the industry do not seem to have a 
firm foundation. The increase in hourly 
wages, as shown by Professor Douglas’ in- 
dex numbers, in the cotton industry does 
not lag considerably behind that in all in- 
dustry, in spite of the fact that the cotton 
industry index contains less union figures 
than the index for all industry. The in- 
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crease in hourly wages from 1913 to 1926 
in the cotton industry was 121 per cent, 
while in all industries it was 127 per cent. 

However, it is to be remembered that 
“the instability of operation makes it im- 
possible for the aggregate number of work- 
ers to be employed more than 70 per cent 
of the time.” It is also interesting to note 
that Southern textile workers earn only 60 
to 75 per cent as much per hour as their 
fellow textile worker in the North. This 
is to be partly accounted for in the fact 
that the Northern workers are generally 
turning out the finer, higher priced fabrics. 

The organization of the cotton textile 
industry at the present time is such that, 
from the raw material to the distribution 
of the finished product to the consumer, the 
product must pass through the hands of a 
great many intermediaries with the major 
part of the industry’s output finally passing 
through Worth Street in New York City, 
“the seat of King Cotton’s prime ministry.” 

This breaking down of the industry into 
many hands combined with the new char- 
acteristics of post-war style fluctuations, 
causing an emphasis on “hand-to-mouth” 
buying all along the complicated chain, has 
brought about a state of circumstances that 
“as between the mill interests and the dis- 
tributing interests has caused the 
textile industry to become a house divided 
against itself.” 

In addition to these internal difficulities, 
the industry faces a difficult problem in its 
raw material market. Raw material costs 
constitute one-half to two-thirds of the 
manufacturing costs in the production of 
many types of cotton cloth and therefore 
determine to a large degree the margin of 
profit to be secured by the manufacturer. 
The cotton market because of its wide price 
fluctuations and uncertainties has therefore 
created quite a hazard for the cotton cloth 
manufacturer. 

The cotton industry until recently con- 
sisted largely of small independent mills. 
These mills could be operated on a profit- 
able basis because the industry was stand- 
ardized and stable. The industry, especially 
in the South, has therefore “exhibited the 
most extreme and tenacious form of in- 
dividualism to be found in any of the major 
industries.” 
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However, as Professor Murchison points 
out, a number of changes emanating ‘from 
the raw material situation, from the 
changed character and significance of style 
changes, from the continued influx of new 
and unneeded capital and from the radical 
transformations which have been wrought 
in the machinery and methods of retail 
merchandising and industrial consumption” 
have removed this individual seif com- 
placency. 

The solution to this very difficult prob- 
lem presented in this book is that of com- 
bination. In the words of the author the 
only solution is “a radical reorganization 
of the industry into vertical integrated com- 
binations,” a movement already under way. 

The conclusions throughout the book 
are well backed by statistical data, although 
little of the data is original. The chapter 
on post-war style fluctuations is especially 
interesting and is developed like most of 
the rest of the book very thoroughly. For 
an understanding of the management prob- 
lems in the cotton textile industry and as a 
basis for evaluating the future of that in- 
dustry, this book is invaluable. 


Aw Economic History oF AustTRALIA, by 
Edward Shann. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, England, and Mac- 
millan, New York, 1930; pp. xi and 
456. Price, $6. Reviewed by Carter 
Goodrich, Columbia University. 


Professor Shann’s “Economic History 
of Australia” “attempts to keep in the fore- 
front the private activities by which British 
settlers in Austrailia have transformed a 
prison yard and hunting ground of savages 
into a productive annex to Europe and 
Asia.” The author resists both the Austral- 
ian temptation to overstress the importance 
of government and the American tempta- 
tion to give too much space to undigested 
statistics. The result is a readable and 
realistic book which carries over to an un- 
usual degree the life and color of the oc- 
cupations by which men make their living. 
One memorable passage, placed somewhat 
obscurely in the chapter on North Queens- 
land, gives the best of all brief descriptions 
of the two halves of Australia’s economic 
structure—the big coast cities and the 
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country “out back.” “In each port 

you will find a group of importers’ ware- 
houses, some big wool stores, a railway 
terminus, a wharf-lumpers’ (longshore- 
men’s) union,” usually a state capital with 
“a civil service concerned with . 
lands, public works and education,” and on 
the outskirts “some industries engaged in 
the simpler manufactures.” This for the 
city half. But “over the range,” says Pro- 
fessor Shann, “is the scene of the peculiarly 
Australian work, done by a scattered popu- 
lation of miners, farmers and _ station 
(ranch) hands, who turn out staple raw- 
products on a rough, grand scale with 
labor-saving machinery that is the worthi- 
est output of the town factories.” 

Students of organized labor are perhaps 
likely to focus their attention upon the 
urban half of Australia. It is true that 
one of the unique achievements of the 
Australian labor movement is its success in 
organizing country workers, but its major 
activities center in the cities. “In the poli- 
tics of each (of them) the drive comes 
mainly from” what the author calls “a 


hard -eyed, hard -headed, hard - mouthed, 
working democracy.” “Brooding over the 
coastal capital,” he says, “stand the fed- 


erated trade unions. Their Trades Hali is 
the scene of a fluctuating contest between 
the capable leaders of three groups: (1) 
the shearers, miners and timber workers of 
the bush; (2) the town artisans; and (3) 
the transport workers and public works em- 
ployees.” The book occasionally describes 
their activities, notably in the excellent 
chapter, “Labor Shows Fight,” and from 
time to time it criticizes their political poli- 
cies. The union reader, however, will be 
disappointed to find no comprehensive 
analysis of the work of the labor movement 
as a whole and he will gain little help in 
judging its wisdom or unwisdom in laying 
such stress upon the method of party poli- 
tics. 

Professor Shann indeed seems to have 
much greater sympathy with the rural half 
of Australia than with the urban and the 
best parts of his book are those devoted to 
grazing and agriculture. They are packed 
with vivid and significant detail of the drag- 
ging of bullock wagons through swollen 
streams, of the breeding of sheep and sheep 
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dogs and drought-resisting wheat and of 
the mysteries of “sucker-bashing” and 
stump-jump plows. They are no less dis- 
tinguished, moreover, in their economic in- 
terpretations. The author makes it clear 
that the dry climate and not political 
favoritism was the main obstacle to the ad- 
vance of farming settlement. And when 
“at last settlers had the means . . . of 
accepting the land so long offered them” 
by governments, he very soundly bases the 
major explanation of the change not upon 
differences in land policy but upon the de- 
velopment of new markets and new meth- 
ods—“labor-saving implements, dry farm- 
ing, superphosphate and pedigree wheat.” 
Though “history and geography 

joined” in making Australia predominantly 
a country of large ranches rather than of 
democratic small farms, the analysis leaves 
little doubt that the major factors were 
economic and geographic rather than politi- 
cal. 

This book appears at a time when 
Australia faces an economic crisis even 
more serious than that confronting the rest 
of the capitalistic world. These special 
difficulties were evidently very much in 
the author’s mind and for them he finds 
many causes in his country’s history. Gov- 
ernments, he argues, have borrowed far too 
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heavily and have engaged in too many eco- 
nomic enterprises; they have thought too 
little of the sources of the high standard 
of living they attempted to enforce. And 
worst of all, in his view, they have mis- 
directed the economic activity of the country 
by a policy of tariff protection even more 
uncompromising than that of the United 
States. To reenforce his position the author 
selects from the Australian past numerous 
illustrations of “the enervating precedent of 
reliance on government”; and the whole 
book may be read as a skillful and vigorous 
argument on this point. In thus combat- 
ing some of the most cherished notions of 
his countrymen, as well as in emphasizing 
the period of convict settlements and in 
pointing out that for reasons of sheer 
geography “Australia can not be 
another United States of America,” the 
author shows very great courage. Yet even 
to a reviewer who applauds Professor 
Shann’s attempt to “induce a democracy to 
face unpleasant facts,” and who agrees with 
him on many points, it must appear that 
this excellent economic history of Australia 
might have been an even better one if it 
could have been written with somewhat 
greater detachment from current contro- 
versy. 


Queer 


She’s very likely, any minute, 


To lose her purse and all the money in it; 
But not the verse she made at break of day, 
Scrawled while she dressed, and tucked somewhere away. 


At tea-time, Sirius, miles above, 

Is nearer to her than her kitchen stove ; 
And should her lover chance to bring 
A rose, she likes it better than a ring. 


She hears, in some tall pine or other, 
The wind, but not the wise words of her mother. 


LILLIAN BuRLEIGH MINER. 








FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 
BOUT 60 per cent of the paint- 


ers have found work at Rut- 

land, Vt., writes Charles H. 
Ward, and employment of carpenters 
has also picked up a little. The Sal- 
vation Army, welfare organizations 
and churches assist needy workers 
Common labor gets from 20 to 30 
cents an hour instead of from 40 to 
50 as formerly paid and we feel this 
drop is due to the activities of the 
chamber of commerce. 


Labor at South Manchester, Conn., 
is in a deplorable condition and there 
is no work of any kind reports Walter 
E. Hurlock. Painters, plumbers, car- 
penters and silk-mill workers have had 
their wages cut. Common labor has 
dropped from 50 to 40 cents an hour. 


No plans are being made at Middle- 
boro, Mass., to help those out of work 
and there is no improvement in the 
unemployment situation in that local- 
ity. Wage cuts have been made in the 
shoe industry but the scale has been 
maintained by the building crafts. 
Common labor is paid 40 cents an 
hour, the prevailing wage —WILLIAM 
ANDERSON. 


There has been a tendency to cut 
the wages of all trades at Marlboro, 
Mass., writes John T. Tucker. The 
unemployment situation has not im- 
proved and no plans are under way for 
unemployment relief next winter. Our 
way of trying to develop public opin- 
ion against wage cuts is to have speak- 
ers at our meetings who show in their 
talks that low wages curtail family 
expenditures. Common laborers re- 
ceive 40 cents an hour as compared 
with 60 cents a year ago. 


The civic organizations and the 
Central Labor Union at Newport, 
R. I., are planning for unemployment 
relief for those out of work. This has 
been the worst summer we have had 
in years. The local population has 
depended a great deal on the summer 
people and many did not open up their 
homes this year. While work is slack 
there has not been any tendency to cut 
wages.—MYLEs J. JOHNSON. 


James J. Carroll reports that when 
agreements expire at Providence, R. 
I., the new agreement carries a lower 
wage scale. Common labor is paid 
35 and 40 cents as against 60 and 75 
cents a year ago. The street-car men 
are working six days a week instead 
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of seven in order to equalize employ- 
ment of their members. The state 
branch and the central body have noti- 
fied employers that all wage cuts will 
be resisted. There is no improvement 
in the unemployment situation and no 
plans for relief next winter are under 
way. 


At Altoona, Pa., there is a tendency 
to cut wages in all trades reports John 
F. Weller. The Bureau of Charity, 
Rescue Mission, Salvation Army, 
churches and welfare movements are 
planning for out-of-work relief next 
winter. Common labor is paid 35, 40, 
45 and 50 cents an hour as against 40, 
45 and 50 cents last year. 


William Neild sends in word from 
McKeesport, Pa., that there is a de- 
cided tendency to cut wages in all 


trades and that the only plans for un- 
employment relief are what is being 
done by the city carried on through 
subscription and the writer does not 
think there is enough money to carry 
on to winter. Common labor works 
for any wage it can get and there is 
a decrease of anywhere from 15 to 25 
per cent in wages for this class of 
labor. There has not been enough 
work here for trade-unionists to share 
with each other. 


Steel-mill workers at Sharon, Pa., 
have received wage cuts writes L. M. 
Synder. Road construction workers 
are getting as low as 25 cents an hour 
and carpenters are working for 60 
cents per hour. Sharon is overbuilt 
and conditions here this winter will be 
hard unless the mill starts up again. 
We have some tradesmen that have 
not worked at their trade in over a 
year; the writer earned $135 at his 
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trade (carpenter) last year and $40 
so far this year. The Civic Society, 
composed of the City Council and 
business men, are planning for relief 
work next winter. 


Southeastern Section 


The Community Fund representa- 
tives and the Baltimore (Md.) Cen- 
tral Labor Council are working in con- 
junction with the mayor and city coun- 
cilmen on plans for unemployment re- 
lief next winter. There is no change 
in the unemployment situation. Wage 
cuts tendencies have been chiefly 
among the building trades and with 
few exceptions all of the larger manu- 
facturing plants have reduced payrolls. 
The resolutions of the Central Labor 
Union against wage cuts have been 
published from time to time in the 
press. The Baltimore Post and News 
have repeatedly carried editorials and 
news dispatches pointing out the fal- 
lacy of wage reductions and the Sun 
has done likewise occasionally. Com- 
mon labor employed by the city is paid 
45 cents an hour, while the wage paid 
by outside employers ranges from 35 
to 40 cents. Employed electrical 
workers make voluntary contributions 
which are distributed among their 
unemployed members. The B. & O. 
shopmen are working four days a week 
thereby reducing the number that 
would be laid off. This is the only 
industry that is making every effort to 
keep as many men as possible employed 
even though it be on short time.—V. 
S. GAUTHIER. 


The unemployment is worse at 
Danville, Va., as many more have been 
laid off by the closing of several de- 
partments in the mills and there is a 
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What Authorities Say 


“So long as the people do not under- 
stand what the modern wage earner is up 
against in his emergency borrowing,” said 
Dr. John R. Commons of the University 
of Wisconsin, “the Uniform Small-Loan 
Law will not be appreciated.” In this 
statement Dr. Commons mentions the 
chief difficulty in maintaining adequate 
consumer finance—the lack of understand- 
ing on the part of that 20 per cent 
of the population who can obtain bank 
eredit when additional money is needed 
for either emergency or opportunity uses. 

Those, however, who have come in direct 
contact with the needs of that 80 per 
cent of our population, deprived—under 
ordinary bank laws—of all sources of 
emergency funds, have uniformly become 
staunch supporters of the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law. 


Labor Leaders 


Labor leaders—men who understand so 
well the needs of wage earners—have long 
given active support to the personal 
finance business. 

In a report to the legislature of Minne- 
sota in 1929, William Green expressed the 
opinion that the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, in sponsoring the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law, was rendering to the laborers 
of the country a real service. Such men 
as A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; W. R. 
Doak, now Secretary of Labor, and 
leaders of countless state labor organiza- 
tions, have expressed similar opinions 
from time to time. 

During 1931 Judge Joseph Padway, as 
a counsel for the Wisconsin State 

ederation of Labor, appeared before the 
State Senate to counteract the efforts of 
those who, through ignorance of the prob- 
lems of wage earners, desired to remove 
the personal finance business from Wis- 
consin. 

West Virginia reduced the rate to 2 
per cent a month. A letter dated March 
12, 1931, signed by the joint legislative 
committee composed of the West Virginia 
State Federation of Labor, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
the Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, condemns the reduction of this rate 
to 2 per cent because it has caused prac- 
tically all the legitimate companies to 
cease operating in that state, while the 
— grant no loans of less than 


Labor leaders want to see the cost of 
small loans reduced to the lowest possible 
level consistent with complete service and 
sound business practice. But labor leaders 
know that all of us pay the cost of opera- 
tions in the prices charged for all the 
other retail services which we so con- 
stantly need. They respect the necessity 
for a large gross profit to cover the re- 
tailing costs of the grocer or furniture 
dealer. They know, too, that those who 
handle these necessities make as large (and 
often larger) net profits as personal 
finance companies. 


Legislators 


Well informed legislators, who have the 
good of the people at heart, understand 
the true conditions existing in those states 
which either have no such law or which 
have adopted one with inadequate pro- 
visions. In such states wage earners— 
proud and respected citizens—are being 
faced with garnishments, rental eject- 
ment, mortgage foreclosure or tax sales, 
all because there is no legal way of obtain- 
ing needed sums to meet emergencies such 
as come in the wake of periods of illness 
or broken employment. 

Such men have informed themselves of 
the situation in West Virginia cited above, 
or in New Jersey, where, in February, 
1930, the maximum rate chargeable by 
personal finance companies was cut to 14% 
per cent a month on the unpaid balance. 
Five months after that amendment went 
into effect, according to Frank Smith, the 
Commissioner of the Department of Bank- 
ing, the personal finance business, which 
at the end of 1929 had amounted to $28,- 
000,000, had dwindled to a point where 
most of the licensees had either gone out 
of business or were operating only for 
the purpose of making collections on loans 
previously made. He also stated that 
while banks and other agencies had tried 
to fill the need, they had not only been 
unable to meet the volume of demand, but 
could not accommodate any applicants 
who lacked bankable collateral or two 
endorsers with acceptable credit standing. 

Well informed legislators know, too, that 
bank commissioners in many states— 
among them Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania—have made careful studies into the 
profits of personal finance companies 
operating under the provisions of the 
Uniform Small-Loan Law. These men 
have stated as their unbiased conclusions 
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About Personal Finanee 


that the rates permitted were necessary, 
and that if the business were to be car- 
ried on at maximum rates even slightly 
reduced, large groups of borruwers could 
not receive accommodation. Thus, the 
P for which the law was enacted 
would be largely nullified. 
Opinions of Experts 


To disabuse the minds of people long 
accustomed to believe that the personal 
finance business could be operated at bank 
rates, several impartial experts have been 
asked to make thorough examinations into 
this field and reveal their findings to the 
world. Such social audits have sometimes 
been financed by the personal finance com- 
panies. They have always been carried on 
with the understanding that those making 
the studies were expected to reveal the 
truth as they saw it, exactly as fiscal audits 
by firms of accountants, paid for by the 
business under scrutiny, are expected to 
present the facts. Some investigators be- 
gan their work fully convinced that they 
would find the personal finance business 
amenable to drastic change in the cus- 
tomer’s favor. All, however, arrived at 
the conclusion that the business, where 
meeting the provisions of the Uniform 
Small-Loan Law, was being conducted 
on an economical and just basis. 

Most noteworthy among these investiga- 
tions are: 

(a) One sponsored by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1907, when it gave fel- 
lowships to two candidates for the Doe- 
torate to investigate the general small-loan 
situation. There were no enabling laws at 
that time. 

(b) The Wisconsin study of the social 
effects of the law made in 1927, under 
the direction of Professor John R. Com- 
mons. 

(ec) A study of the situation in New 
Jersey made in 1929 by the statistician, 
Dr. Willford Isbell King of New York 
University. 

(d) A report by the accountants and 
auditors, Pace, Gore and McLaren, on 
operations for the year 1928 of small- 
loan licensees in New Jersey. This report 
was made with especial reference to the 
net return obtained on capital employed. 

(e) A report made by the Twentieth 
Century Fund under the direction of 
Evans Clark, an inclusive and exhaustive 
pation covering all phases of consumer 
—_ This report has been published by 
_arper and Brothers, under the title 

ancing the Consumer.” 


(f) A study made at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1921 by Franklin W. Ryan, and 
later published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, as one of the Hart Schaffner and 
Marx prize essays, under the title “Usury 
and Usury Laws.” 

(g) A statistical study of ten thousand 
small loans in 109 cities by the economist, 
Dr. Louis N. Robinson, and recently pub- 
lished in book form by the Russell hes 
Foundation. 


Conclusions of These Studies 


1. That the personal finance business is 
necessary, but cannot be carried on under 
laws that apply to commercial banking. 

2. That the rate allowed dealers should 
be high enough to attract capital and to 
permit the business to be conducted in a 
legal and above-board manner. 

3. That the rate of net earnings is not 
greater, and is often less, than in other 
forms of necessary business, catering to 
the same group of consumers, and that 
profits vary as between companies much 
as in other businesses. 

4. That the maximum rate permitted 
under the law (342%) does not fix the 
actual rate charged, but serves to attract 
capital into the business, assures the pro- 
vision of service to the most difficult 
risks, to needy persons, and prevents 
monopoly control of prices. 

5. That competitive conditions are de- 
veloping and giving promise of regulat- 
ing interest rates to the lowest under which 
business can be conducted. 

Household Finance Corporation is in a 
position to supply to readers of the Amer- 
ican Federationist, without charge, a 
limited number of most of these reports, 
and to give direction where the others 
may be obtained. 

In meeting criticisms and in fostering 
investigation, Household has always taken 
the part of a leader and a pioneer. The 
corporation’s lawyers, accountants, and 
research staff are constantly working on 
the problem of putting the personal 
finance business on a plane which will 
make it ever more accessible and just to 
the customer. 


Household Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 
a Repetnte af this series of advertise- 
ments be mailed on request 
te the Division of Research 
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tendency to cut wages among textile 
workers, mechanics and printers, ad- 
vises Rufus M. Moseley. Common 
labor is paid 15 cents an hour; a year 
ago it received 25 cents for this kind 
of work. Through the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, wage cuts are being fought and we 
are trying to build up a local union 
here. 


Work in the building trades at 
Asheville, N. C., has picked up some, 
writes W. B. Plemmons. Wages of 
most all workers except the organized 
ones have been reduced. Through the 
press and public meetings the keeping 
of the wage scale is stressed. On two 
daily papers where the workers are 
unorganized wages have been cut. 
Common labor is paid from 15 to 25 
cents an hour. 


There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation at 
Asheville, N. C., especially among the 
building tradesmen, writes Clyde Cas- 
caddon. Unorganized clerks and com- 
mon laborers have received wage cuts. 
Wage scale for common labor is 35 
cents for organized and 15 to 35 cents 
for unorganized. Employed trade- 
unionists have shared their work with 
the unemployed. 


At Asheville, N. C., we are trying 
to show the public that to cut wages 
reduces the buying power of the 
worker so that they are not able to buy 
the goods produced and that this in 
turn lowers the standard of living. By 
sharing of work with each other, 
trade-unionists caused a better feeling 
among the men and kept their mem- 
bership together —W. A. Extiorr. 
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B. R. Adams reports that at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the machinists’ local union 
despite the depression is constantly 
adding to its membership. Nearly all 
the mechanics are employed, some part 
time only. There is also more work 
among the building tradesmen. The 
state has cut all teachers and highway 
employees’ wages 10 per cent. The 
Asheville Advocate, our weekly labor 
news sheet, stresses high wages in 
every issue and public opinion is falling 
inline. Inthe crafts where union men 
have been sharing the work, it is help- 
ing to organize the nonunion men, 
showing to them the benefits of broth- 
erly cooperation. 


A 10 per cent reduction in wages of 
textile workers was made at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., effective July 20, writes 
A. A. Whited. There has been no 


plans for unemployment relief and no 
change in the unemployment situation. 
Efforts are being made to have the 
operators of the different mills cease 
wage reductions. The press is not in 


favor of wage reductions. Common 
labor gets from 10 to 15 cents an hour, 
whereas a year ago their wage was 30 
to 35 cents. In June the employees of 
the Haynes Repair Shop lost 415 days 
to avoid a reduction in forces. These 
men were retained in service until July 
1 when the shops went on the five-day 
basis and are still working. 


There is a little more employment 
among common labor at Jacksonville, 
Fla., writes R. M. Hill. No plans 
are being made for out-of-work relief 
next winter as we are too busy trying 
to get bynow. The electrical workers 
are the only ones who have not suf- 
fered wage cuts—the other trades 
have been cut until it hurts. Wages of 
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common labor ‘have dropped to 18 
and 25 cents an hour from 25 to 35 
which prevailed a year ago. There is 
not enough work among trade-union- 
ists for them to share. 


V. S. Herring reports that as the 
winter season approaches work at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., picks up and that in 
summer all crafts suffer unemploy- 
ment. All lines of trade work, espe- 
cially repair work, remodeling and 
painting, have been affected by wage 
cuts amounting to 20 per cent in the 
last year. The St. Petersburg 4dvo- 
cate has from time to time published 
editorials showing the fallacy of wage 
cutting and the writer who is editor 
of the paper will endeavor to interest 
the other two dailies in this subject. 
Wages of common labor range from 
20 to 30 cents an hour. 


At West Palm Beach, Fla., organ- 
ized labor has been distributing vege- 
tables and meat and soon bread and 
milk will be added to the list, writes 
Walter B. Abell. June 5 the first load 
of potatoes was brought in from the 
Glades and distribution made. Since 
then we have brought in over 70 tons 
of produce and given it out to the poor 
and needy. In this way we took care 
of 22,377 needy persons. We had 
wonderful cooperation from the city 
and county officials as they furnished 
the greater part of the trucks needed 
for transportation. The factor that 
is catching the public fancy so much 
is that we are doing relief work with- 
out such a burden of overhead, as most 
other organizations always have. My 
books to date show an expenditure of 
less than $200. 
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At West Palm Beach, Fla., there is 
more work among building tradesmen. 
Organized workers are holding their 
own, but the unorganized have had 
their pay cut to almost deplorable 
wages. By working in conjunction 
with the chamber of commerce and 
civic organizations we are trying to 
get them to see the necessity of em- 
ploying only home labor and so far 
we have had very good success. The 
average wage for common labor is 
37% cents an hour.—Danier C. 
BATSON. 


East Central Section 


At London, Canada, the unem- 
ployed are to be taken care of, reports 
J. F. Thomson, as the city has sewer 
and other work in prospect and has 
promised every man and family shall 
be taken care of under the mayor’s 
scheme; 300 men are on farms and the 
city is making up deficiency in wages 
by paying the rent, et cetera, as long 
as a man is working. The dole is given 
in other cases. The unemployment 
situation is worse. The Canadian 
National Railway shops have voted a 
reduction of four hours weekly rather 
than the discharge of 120 men. Our 
city fresh air camp for poor children 
is going strong and the Trades Coun- 
cil and locals are helping in every way. 


At Toronto, Canada, the city coun- 
cil is figuring on widening certain main 
thoroughfares and making a 66-foot 
driveway on the east bank of the Don 
River from Bloom Street to the water- 
front in order to supply more work 
for the unemployed. If the depres- 
sion continues when the building trades 
agreements are up for renewal it is 
understood the contractors will ask 
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for a reduction in wages. We are 
appealing to the public that by lower- 
ing wages the buying power is cut 
down. We are also urging the pur- 
chase of union-labeled goods. Com- 
mon labor is paid 35 cents an hour.— 
J. CULLEN. 


While plans are being talked over 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., for out-of-work 
relief next winter, no action has yet 
been taken and the unemployment situ- 
ation remains the same, advises E. M. 
Curry. Common labor receives from 
35 to 55 cents anhour. As far as the 
writer knows there has been no wage 
reduction this summer. 


John Hagan reports that nothing 
has as yet been done by the community 
at Canton, Ohio, to lay plans for the 
relief of those out of work next winter 
and that the employment situation has 
not improved nor is there any indica- 
tion that things will be better. Trade- 
unionists have been sharing work with 
the unemployed and with the limited 
amount of work being done here this 
year all that it has amounted to is to 
keep the wolf of hunger from some 
homes. Common labor in factories is 
paid from 25 to 35 cents an hour; on 
road work 30 to 40 and on buildings 
30 to 45. With this prolonged unem- 
ployment the wage-cutting policy has 
gone hand in hand. 


Wage cuts have been made in the 


metal trades at Hamilton, Ohio, 
writes Stanley Ogg. Common labor 
is paid from 30 to 50 cents an hour 
which is about 15 per cent under the 
old scale. 


There is much suffering at Niles, 
Ohio, for want of food and a com- 
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munity drive is now under way to help 
out, writes R. W. Caddick. Forty 
cents per hour is the general wage for 
common labor. 


At Chicago, Ill., through the Gov- 
ernment’s commission acting with the 
state and city federation, also by pro- 
visions made by members of local 
unions to alternate on work between 
the unemployed and those employed 
on a part-time basis, plans are under 
way for relief for those out of work 
next winter. Due to road construc- 
tion and general outdoor work, more 
unskilled labor has been absorbed. 
Conferences have been called hy em- 
ployers where agreements do not ex- 
pire until 1932 for wage reductions 
but in most cases postponement of the 
reduction was made until January 1, 
1932. The Chicago Federation of 
Labor and the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor have interested civic 
bodies, many of which have opposed a 
reduction in wages at this time. Com- 
mon labor is paid 90 cents an hour. 
Trade unionists who have work share 
it with their unemployed members and 
much good has resulted therefrom.— 
JoserH W. Morton. 


Charles E. Souza reports that work 
has picked up some in the building 
trades at Jacksonville, Ill. Labor is 
trying to stem wage cuts by pointing 
out to the employers the bad policy of 
lower wages. Common labor is paid 
at the same scale as last year, namely, 
25 to 45 cents an hour. We are glad 
to report that we have not had enough 
unemployment among the crafts to 
share part-time work. 
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Outrunning fire 
with Radio 


Fire is fast but radio is faster. 
Today the fire-boat with Western 
Electric Radio picks up the alarm 
instantly and has every chance 
of reaching the place before the 
flames have run far. 

This equipment keeps the chief within voice 
range of his boats that patrol the waterfront. 
From headquarters or from the scene of the fire, 
he can direct them as closely as he does the 
engines on land. 

Fire-boat radio is only one of several timely 
developments which Western Electric is making 
for marine use. Radio for fishing fleets, for tugs 
and lighters, for ferry boats serves a field where 
the need for instant communication is often 
urgent. And all this apparatus comes out of fifty 


years’ experience in making telephones. 














Western Flecttic 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the development of sound transmission 
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A fast radio alarm gives the fire-fighters 
a valuable weapon — time. 
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West Central Section 


Adolph J. Fritz reports that at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., there is not much 
change in the unemployment situation 
and that no community plans have 
been considered to meet the needs of 
next winter. The building trades 
fought successfully the move to cut 
their wage scales. Common labor is 


paid from 20 to 45 cents an hour. 


The unemployment situation at Ko- 
komo, Ind., is no better and no unem- 
ployment relief plans are in sight, 
writes Earl C. Bainbridge. Wage cuts 
have been mostly among common la- 
borers. They are now receiving 25 
to 30 cents an hour as against their 
former wage of 35 to 40 cents. 


At Michigan City, Ind., trade- 
unionists when making purchases from 
the different merchants make it known 
that a cut in wages means reduced buy- 
ing power and as the merchants de- 
pend on the workers for business the 
majority are against wage cuts, writes 
Richard P. Benson. Organized com- 
mon laborers get 75 cents an hour; 
unorganized from 35 .to 50 cents. 
Barbers, musicians, metal polishers 
and the shop tradesmen share their 
employment with each other. Work 
in the building trades is so slack that 
there is none to share. 


Mary L. Garner reports that there 
is dread of the winter at South Bend, 
Ind., as the large nonunion manufac- 
turers are working only two and three 
days per week and that many wage re- 
ductions have taken place. Notre 
Dame is building and bids are out for 
a new postoffice. Our unemployed get 
35 cents an hour in script on poor re- 
lief or extra work provided by the city. 
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Common labor is paid 50 cents an 
hour but we have the matter up before 
the city council to have the prevailing 
wage scale paid. 


The unemployment situation at Des 
Moines, Iowa, remains about the 
same, reports W. B. Hammil. The 
Federal, state and city governments 
are united in one agency planning for 
the relief of those out of work next 
winter, but it is evident that a conflict 
of interests will prevent adequate re- 
sults from being obtained. There has 
been a tendency to lower wages among 
insurance and department-store em- 
ployees, and many have lost their posi- 
tions through combinations of employ- 
ers, additional machinery, and this in 
turn has caused loss of purchasing 
power of the public. Our labor press 
has an educational campaign on 
against wage cutting and explains the 
economic fallacy and reaction of such 
a policy, which if continued will create 
more unemployment, more hunger and 
more misery. The wage of common 
labor is 65 cents an hour. 


In the building trades at Des 
Moines, Iowa, more men have been 
employed in the past month. Coal 
miners have averaged one day’s work 
a week. No plans for unemployment 
relief have been made for the coming 
winter. There has been no tendency 
to cut wages. Common labor received 
67% cents an hour. The street-car 
men used to be off every eighth day. 
Now they work six days and are off 
two; formerly they worked nine and 
ten hours; now they work eight and 
six hours on Sunday in order to keep 
their men employed, since the one- 
man cars were put on here.—MaAr- 
SHALL MILLER. 
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“HIGHBALLING” 








A TRAIN highballing across the landscape is a pretty 
sight. Here is swift, efficient motion, with every part 
eager and tuned to its job. 

And a man moving ahead is a fine sight, too. The 
train and man are both going forward by virtue of 
energy well-directed. With the train it’s steam or 
electricity. With the man it’s the way he does his work. 


We Baltimore & Ohio people like to feel that we 
have an attitude toward our jobs that makes each one 
of us and all of us together progress rapidly. We call 
it the “will to please,” and it means that we are alert 
to do our tasks well, not because that is the way they 
should be done, but because we get a real personal 


satisfaction from doing them that way. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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S. E. Garnett reports that at Sioux 
City, Iowa, the county is cooperating 
with the chamber of commerce in plans 
for relief of the unemployed next win- 
ter. There has been no improvement 
in the unemployment situation. There 
has been a tendency to cut wages 
among unskilled non-union labor and 
street-car employees and the Labor 
Press and Sioux City Journal are both 
supporting Labor’s contention that 
wages be maintained. Wages for com- 
mon labor range from 25 to 50 cents 
an hour. By the adoption of the five- 
day week a few more men have been 
employed in the building trades. 


No plans have been made for unem- 
ployment relief next winter at Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., writes R. W. Merri- 
field. There has been some improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation 
due to the harvest season. Common- 
labor wages have been cut from 40 
and 50 cents to 25 and 30 cents an 
hour. A better feeling prevails among 
all crafts due to the ones that have 
work sharing it with their unemployed 
members. 


From Louisville, Ky., comes word 
that some of the largest plants closed 
down for the month of August. The 
employing tailors are now demanding 
their work to be done by piece work 
with 25 per cent reduction in wages 
instead of the hourly wage which for- 
merly prevailed. The Family Service 
and kindred organizations are plan- 
ning for relief work next winter.— 
HERMAN F., YOunG. 


At Louisville, Ky., preparations are 
being made for the community chest 
drive. Gathered data shows that only 
43 cents of every dollar is used to 
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needy cases. The unemployment situ- 
ation becomes worse every day. Indi- 
vidual organizations have in a small 
way protested wage reductions but 
no concentrated action has been taken. 
Common labor is paid 15 to 25 cents 
an hour as against 25 to 40 cents, the 
prevailing scale last year—J. T. 
Woopwarb. 


At Arkansas City, Kans., there is 
an effort being made to cut the wages 
of building craftsmen and road work- 
ers, writes A. P. Garrison. Our cen- 
tral body is doing everything possible 
to have the standard wages prevail. 
Wages for common labor have 
dropped from 50 cents an hour a year 
ago to 35 cents now prevailing. There 
is no improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation and no plans are being 
made for next winter’s relief for those 
out of work. 


At Lawrence, Kans., reports Benja- 
min M. Schooley, both the auto me- 
chanics and the common laborers see 
the need of organization and prospects 
are good for their forming into unions. 
While the eight-hour day has been 
maintained yet the working forces 
have been reduced. The county last 
fall claimed an emergency and cut 
wages 5 cents per hour but did employ 
40 more men. 


West South Central Section 
At New Orleans, La., there has 


been a slight improvement in the un- 
employment situation— more work 
has developed for electricians and 
hoisting engineers. A welfare com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
mayor to make plans for unemploy- 
ment relief. There is a tendency to 
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lower wages of unorganized workers. 
Common labor is paid from 17 to 25 
cents an hour.—EpDWIN PEyYROUX. 


In the building trades at Nashville, 
Tenn., some extra work has developed, 
writes E. E. Woodward. No plans 
are being made by the community to 
provide for unemployment relief next 
winter. Wage cuts have been made 
in all trades and common labor gets 
from 15 to 30 cents an hour. 


City, county and state committees 
at Dallas, Texas, are busy planning for 
winter unemployment relief, writes 


A. W. Schulz. All trades are hard hit 


by unemployment and have been for 
some time and relief does not appear 
to be in sight at this writing. Presi- 
dent Parks and the writer have been 
appearing before the different civic 


bodies and churches, clubs, lunches, et 
cetera, urging the maintenance of the 
wage scale. Our press is reasonably 
fair to Labor. Wages for common 
labor range from 20 to 45 cents an 
hour. There seems to be a trend to- 
ward organization among the non- 
union unemployed and we feel it is 
partly due to the fact that organized 
workers have been sharing their work 
with their unemployed members. 


At San Antonio, Texas, the Fed- 
eral Government in conjunction with 
the city government has established a 
labor agency for the purpose of plac- 
ing as many as possible into jobs, 
writes Samuel Goodman. Union wages 
are still in force but the employers are 
trying to cut them. The majority of 
the merchants are not in favor of wage 
reduction. Common labor gets $2.50 
aday. This kind of labor has always 
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been poorly paid and the wage is about 
the same as last year. 


What little improvement there is 
in the unemployment situation at San 
Angelo, Tex., is among the painters, 
writes A. C. Whitlow. There is a tend- 
ency to cut wages in all trades. We 
have before the city council a plan 
whereby all municipal work will be 
paid the prevailing wage. The press 
has been of great help to us, as it is 
not in favor of wages being cut and 
carries publicity along this line. Com- 
mon labor is paid 30 cents an hour for 
a day ranging from eight to nine 
hours. Last year’s wage for this class 
of work was 40 cents. On some jobs, _ 
however, it is reported that 20 cents 
has been paid. 


At Texarkana, Tex., no plans have 
been made for next winter to relieve 
those out of work and the present pros- 
pects for employment are anything but 
promising, writes John Allen. The 
city council is trying to cut salaries and 
wages. The press is opposed to wage 
cuts. Common labor gets from 10 to 
25 cents an hour; a year ago skilled 
labor was $1 per hour and common 
labor 25 cents. They now work for 
anything they can get. Very little 
work is going on. 


Mountain States 


At Sheridan, Wyo., work has fallen 
off in all trades and especially in the 
building trades. Common labor gets 
40 cents anhour. No plans have been 
made to relieve the unemployment 
situation. — CHARLES SCHLOTZ- 
HAUER. 
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At Salt Lake City, Utah, there has 


been a slight increase in work for 
building craftsmen and other seasonal 
trades. There is a tendency to cut 
wages among all workers except where 
there is strong organization. Com- 
mon labor is paid 25 to 4334 cents an 
hour as against 37% to 50 cents which 
prevailed last year. By broadcasting 
over KSL we reach the Western States 
and Canada every week and empha- 
size the fallacy of wage reductions. 
This work is carried on by the Salt 
Lake Federation of Labor.—F. A. 
NOLLER. 


Wages of common laborers at Og- 
den, Utah, range from 20 to 50 cents 
an hour, a lower rate than formerly 
existed. There has been a tendency to 
lower wages, especially by the city and 
county commission, and board of edu- 
cation, to employ cheap labor for their 
work. Wherever possible employed 
trade-unionists have shared their work 
and this has had a very good effect on 
the community.—T. E. Myers. 


Pacific Coast 


At Roslyn, Wash., a free employ- 
ment agency has been opened by the 
government with S. R. Justham, the 
writer, in charge. There is an im- 
provement in employment due to 
the building of government dam at 
Lake Cle Elm, about 40 miles from 
here. Common labor is paid 25 to 35 
cents an hour. 


There has been no improvement 
in the unemployment situation at 
Eugene, Oreg., and no plans have been 
made for unemployment relief during 
the coming winter, writes Robert M. 
Fischer, Jr. There is no tendency to 
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cut wages, but the contractors are pay- 
ing the carpenters $6 a day, which is 
$2 under their scale. The press gives 
much publicity to cutting of wages and 
is against it. Common labor is paid 
socentsanhour. There has not been 
enough work this season in the build- 
ing trades to divide. 


The Fresno Labor Council, the 
Community Chest and the County 
Welfare Association are planning for 
next winter’s unemployment relief, 
writes C. E. Dowd. There has been 
some improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation among farm workers, 
fruit pickers, et cetera. A new hos- 
pital is to be erected and this will give 
more work among building tradesmen. 
Our local press is quite favorable to 
organized labor. Cooks and waiters 
and long haul truck drivers received a 
10 per cent cut in wages. 


There is much talk about cutting 
wages in all trades at Long Beach, 
Calif., but no organized effort so far 
to carry it out, writes C. E. Edmonds. 
We are trying to develop public opin- 
ion in the matter of wage cuts through 
the local papers and the city council. 
Common labor on city work gets $5 a 
day, on other work from $3 to $4. 
Unemployment remains the same and 
while employed trade-unionists share 
their work with each other, the depres- 
sion is so great that it makes very little 
difference in the situation. 


There is no improvement in the 
unemployment situation at Salinas, 
Calif., writes W. E. Kent. Wages of 
field workers and all labor incident to 
lettuce industry have been cut and cuts 
are threatened in the building trades, 
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especially among the electricians. 
Union scale for common labor is 634% 
cents an hour; for nonunion, 35 to 50; 
and for field work 25 cents an hour. 
To a limited degree trade-unionists 
have shared work. 


In San Francisco, Calif., the tend- 
ency to cut wages is principally among 
unorganized workers, writes John 
O'Connell, while trade-unionists gen- 
erally are holding their own. 


The 
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press has been counseling against wage 
reductions. The Associated Chari- 
ties and citizens committee appointed 
by the mayor are planning for out-of- 
work relief next winter. Common 
labor is paid at the rate of $5 a day, 
which rate prevailed a year ago. 
While trade-unionists have been shar- 
ing their work with the unemployed 
members, it has aided very little, 
everybody getting only about one 
week’s work in seven. 











VANCOUVER CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


August 11, 1931. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-first Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in the 
Convention Hall, Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, beginning 10 o’clock, Monday 
morning, October 5, 1931, and will continue in 
session from day to day until the business of 
the Convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or 
more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven dele- 
gates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and so 
on; and from Central Bodies and State Federa- 
tions, and from local trade unions not having a 
National or International Union, and from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions. 

The Fifty-first Convention will be convened at 
a period of wide-spread unemployment and 
suffering from curtailed incomes. As this con- 
vention will have to consider serious problems 
and formulate important policies, it is essential 
that all organizations be duly represented by 
delegates. At no time in economic history has 
the close integration of economic interests of all 
groups been so irrefutably demonstrated as dur- 
ing this world-wide depression. Labor has an 
essential contribution to make in securing for 
wage-earners their proper share in economic 
progress so that prosperity shall be sustained. 
The coming convention will outline policies to 
that end and will need the experience and co- 
operation of wage-earners from all industry. 


The officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and the members of its Executive Council 
appeal to all National and International Unions, 
State Federations of Labor, City Central Bodies 
and local organizations to make special efforts 
to send delegates to this Fifty-first Annual Con- 
vention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, ard their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1931. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the Vancouver Con- 
vention, October 5, 1931. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. The ori \ credential should 
be given to the delegate-ciect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Buildi Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Creden “~Is will meet at the 
headquarters of the Ameri 1 Federation of 
Labor six days previous to 1 ¢ opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Vancovver, hence secre- 
taries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution, resolutions of any charicter or proposi- 
tion to change any provision of the Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s 
session without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by 4 
previous Convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will any 
grievance be considered where the parties there- 
to have not themselves previously held confer- 
ence and attempted to adjust the same. 
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Hotel Rates 


Hotel Vancouver 


a bina cadtonstaneed 75 rooms 

i ge 150 rooms 
Hotel Georgia 

$3.00 single, $4.50 double ......... 10 rooms 

$3.50 single, $5.00 double .......... 10 rooms 

$4.00 single, $6.00 double .......... 10 rooms 

(with double bed) 

$5.00 (with twin beds)............ 15 rooms 

$6.00 (with twin beds)............ 25 rooms 

$7.00 (with twin beds)............ 25 rooms 
Hotel York 

$2.00 to $3.00 single.............. 10 rooms 

$3.50 to $5.00 double.............. 20 rooms 


Hotel Abbotsford 

$1.50 up single—with bath $2.00 up. 120 rooms 
Hotel Canada 

$1.00 up single—with bath $2.00 up. 200 rooms 
Hotel Lotus 

$1.00 up single—with bath $2.00 up. 150 rooms 
Hotel Regent - 

$1.50 up single—with bath $2.00 up. 175 rooms 
Hotel St. Regis 

$1.50 up single—with bath $2.00 up. 150 rooms 
Hotel Angelus 


ee fee 125 rooms 
Hotel Dunsmuir _ 

$1.50 up single... ...... <a 180 rooms 

Union Gray Tax Cabs will, meet all trains 
and boats. a . 

Reservations. .y be made hy addressing Birt 


Showler, Secreta,, of the Convention Committee, 
529-531 Beatty Street, Room 200, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
the Vancouver Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


Reduced rates will be available to the dele- 
gates. To be entitled to same delegates leaving 
their starting point for Vancouver after Sep- 
tember 30 must purchase the summer excursion 
ticket on or before September 30. Final honor- 
date for summer excursion tickets is October 

1. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department has furnished for the information of 
the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 

Ann Arbor 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


Boston & Albany 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Alton 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Hocking Valley 

Michigan Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

New Orleans and Great Northern 
New York Central 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System Lines 
Western Pacific 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the AMeEr- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 
Wm. GREEN, 
President. 
Attest: 
FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary. 
Frank Duffy, 
First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, 
Second Vice-President. 
Matthew Woll, 
Third Vice-President. 
James Wilson, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
John Coefield, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
Arthur O. Wharton, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
Joseph N. Weber, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
G. M. Bugniazet, 
Eighth Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 
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